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Embry-Riddle graduates get good jobs! 
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FLYING 


Now runways stand up when the 
world’s biggest bomber sits down 


RIAL flights of the B-36, world’s 

biggest bomber, brought out a 
special landing problem. With its 
278,000 pounds pin-pointed on two 
110-inch tires, the B-36 couldn’t use 
ordinary runways. 

Convair engineers had been study- 
ing alternate tire designs for some 
time. The test flights focused atten- 
tion on the B. F. Goodrich proposal 
of Type VII tandem twin tires. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers pointed 
out that the tandem twin design 
spreads the weight over a 47% greater 
area of runway slab than the 110-inch 


tire. That it is safer in case of blow 
out. Easier to service. Lighter. 

B. F. Goodrich tandem twin tires 
were approved for the production 
model B-36A. And now this giant, 
6-engine super-bomber will be able to 
use any airfield that can handle a 
B-29 medium bomber. 

Because B. F. Goodrich twin and 
tandem twin landing gear assemblies 
offer advantages in design, safety, 
economy, weight, comfort and load 
distribution, they are fast winning 
wide acceptance—for both heavy 
and lighter planes. Multiple tires have 


been a special development project at 
B..F. Goodrich for 16 years; the first 
twins used were B. F. Goodrich tires. 
This record of being first on the 
runways with new tire deyelop- 
ments is a result of constant re- 
search by B. F. Goodrich engineers to 
make flying even better, cheaper 
and safer. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Great Pioneering 
Opportunities in 


FLIGHT ENGINEERING 





Remarkable opportunities are now available to the 
trained Flight gineer. His position is a new one, 
born of necessity with the inauguration of 4-engine 
aircraft. He is the most recent addition to the tu 
formed air crew. 

The Flight Engineer has great responsibilities, 
shouldering many of the duties formerly performed 
by the pilots. He is responsible for all the mechanical 
functions of the aircraft. Asa result, his salary is high 

There is a great demand for Flight Engineers, yet 
few qualified men are available. This, then, is your 
greatest pioneering opportunity. Make the most of it 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR FLIGHT ENGINEERING 
If you have no previous aviation experience, a Stet 
step in preparing for Flight Engineering is to obtai 
your Aircraft & E ngine(A.& E.) Mechanics training 
A license in A. & Mechanics is not only required 
by most Bo Tre: be their F light Engineers, but it also 
opens up outstanding opportunities in airline main- 
tenance, aircraft plant production, foreign airline 
service and many other fields, including the opera- 
tion of your own maintenance base. 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS, A PIONEER SPECIALIST 
IN AVIATION MECHANICS CAREER TRAINING 


California Flyers has specialized in aviation mech 
ics training since 1930. This famous school offers out 
ste anding c career courses in Aircraft and Engine (A 

Mechanics, Aircraft Meclauics and Engine 
Mechanics. 


FLIGHT ENGINEERING COACHING COURSES 


If you have some experience in aviation mechanic 
engineering or piloting, you may qualify for Cal 
nia Flyers’ new coaching classes in Flight Eng 
ing. These classes are designed to prepare you 
oughly and quickly for your Government Certificat 
examination. 

Young men with the necessary experience 
are interested in Flight Engineering should enclose 
the coupon below with detailed description of their 
experience. 
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Flight Engineering is the newest of aviation’s many 
opportunities. Be one of the first to take advantage of 
its prestige and high salaries. 


IFORNIA FLYERS 






SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
ESTABLISHED 1930 

Adjacent to Los Angeles Airport, Inglewood, Calif 
CLiep THIS COUPON TODAY 

— a ee ee ee 
CALIFORNIA FLYERS 
School of Aeronautics 
720 So. Redondo Blvd 

Please send me illustrated brochure con 
ing full information about courses, tuition, : 
and application blank. I understand this will not 
obligate me in any way j 


Dept. F-8 


, Inglewood, California 


+ 





(J J am interested in Aviation Mechanics 

0) Iam interested in Flight Engineering. (I 
enclose complete information about my i 
experience.) 


Name. Age 


Address j 
State__ | 


City Zone____S 
There is NO FLYING involved in Aviation Mechanics 
Courses at California Flyers School of Aeronautics 


HOUSING AVAILABLE 
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THE LAST WORD 
Crossed controls don’t necessarily result in 
a slip. In fact, with the nose held up and 


the throttle sufficiently open it is possible 


to climb with the piane in the attitude 
shown on FLytnc’s March cover the 
Cub is neither slipping nor climbing, but 
is maintaining an even altitude—this being 
a widely-used trick among photographer- 
pilot teams to get action into what would 


otherwise be an unimpressive and ordinary 
straight-and-level picture. 
PETER M. Bowers 
Aviation Photography 
Wash. 
@ Photographer Hans Groenhoff, who took 
the March 
opinion of his fellow lensman. 
hofl 
ing, 


eattle, 


the 
Says Groen- 
bank- 
fact, 


cover photo, corroborates 
Ihe cover shows the airplane 


but not turning As a matter of 


this was planned and discussed in the brief- 
the take-off 
photographic mission. . . . I 
instructed the 
a bank without 


Was 


ing of pilot betore on our 


specifically 
in 
This 


pilot to hold the plane 


going into a turn. 


accomplished by a combination of op- 


posite rudder and increased power. Power 


was used to constant altitude and 


maintain 
to overcome the slip usually resulting from 


crossed controls This is a special 


maneuver used for photographic purposes, 


but it is not recommended for 


”"—ED. 


ordinary 
flying 


NEW ANGLES 

Regarding “Airport 
FLyIneG| I have 
CAA 
fol 


It might be a 


Signposts” 


[April 
some suggestions to make 
inverted “V”" 
visibility and to 


to make 


recommends segments 


increased shed snow. 


good idea segments 


in two sections, on hinges 


the 


By painting one 
black, they 
on the 
Also, 


side white and other could 


be reversed when snow is 


black 


could be 


ground 


o show white. the wind 


sock 
In connection with night flying, 


on 
reversible. 

the white 
side of the segments could be painted with 
With a light 


and wind direc- 


reflecting paint. above 
sock, the 


tion could be 


the wind runway 


easily at night. 


WILLIAM T. 


seen 
CROWDER 
Houston, Tex. 
CAA'S 
“Blackjacking 
should stit 
in the U. S. What 
CAA and CAB, pushing private 
a new high with fairness for all pilots. 
L. M. Cor 


CAFETERIA COURT 
the Pilot” [FLYInc, May] 


up every private plane owner 


we need is a democratic 


flying io 


San Fernando, Calif 


the only 
to fight unfair regulations is 
organization as AOPA to 
assess each member a small sum, to be used 


that about 
Government 


It seems to me way 


for some such 
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THE MAIL BOX 


in legal defense of any member threatened 
with unfair treatment. Personally, I would 
be glad to contribute to such a cause. 

W. A. Darran 


Chicago, III. 


More articles like “Blackjacking the Pilot” 
would help private flying. 


L. L. McCHaren, M.D. 
West Point, Miss. 
THE DUCK 
In “Have You Seen” [Fiyinc, June] 


you picture several amphibians which you 
called Grumman planes 
was the J2F-6, the Duck. 
The fact is that the Grumman Corpora- 
tion did not build a single J2F-6 during 


The bottom plane 





the war. 


The J2F-6 was built by Columbia 
\ircraft Corporation of Valley Stream, N. \ 
The 


name Duck was given to the Columbia- 
the J2F-1 to J2F-4, built by 
Grumman prior to the war, were not named 


WILLIAM H. Moeset 


built planes; 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
@ Nevertheless said in June) 
four Grumman amphibians were shown in 
the picture. The Duck (J2F-6) was built 
by Columbia Aircraft Corporation, 
Grumman, which 


(as FLYING 


under 


license from designed 


it.—Epb. 


STALL WARNING (Continued) 
I think people 


devices 


stall 
when everything 
the gadget 

That's the 


who rely on 


warning are okay 


smoothly, but when 


blink 


accidents. 


runs 
the 
son for 

I say 


goes 


on they are lost. rea- 
stalls 
do it till it 
the stall 


on the ground 


give the students practice in 
Make 


ears 


and recoveries. them 


comes out their And leave 


indicators where they belong: 


J. F. DELANEY 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Let’s look at an accident report: John 
Hotrock, equipped with 15 hours flying 
time, buzzes his girl’s house, leans out, looks 
back, waves, stalls, spins, and acquires a 
few regrets. Would a stall warning device 
have saved him? 

Let’s look at John Ordinary Public 


the Sunday Pilot. He buys a neat little job 


(Continued on page 76) 
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“FINEST FABRIC | EVER HANDLED” 


Ask the men who work with 
fabric every day. They'll tell 
you why each year, more 
manufacturers buy more 
Flightex than any other air- 
plane fabric. 





FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 
93 Worth Street + New York 13, N. Y. 
Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes 


for the Aircraft Industry 


AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO., Jamaica, N. Y. 
AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, Inc ineola, N. Y. 
AVIATION SUPPLY CORP., Atlanta, Ga., Orlando, 
Fia., Tampa, Fia., — day - Charlotte, N. C., 
Nashville Tenn., New O: 

BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DURHAM AIRCRAFT SERVICE INC., 

BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY DIV., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EASTERN AIRMOTIVE CORP., Richmond, Va. 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORP. Detroit, 
Mich 


FLYING 


25 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: “Aviquipo” 


RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
GENERAL AIRMOTIVE CORP., Cleveland, O. 
HOOVEN CO., Washington, D. C. 

INTERCITY AVIATION, INC., East Boston, Mass. 
KARL ORT, York, Pa. 


LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICE LTD., Toronto, Can. 


LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT, Baton Rouge, La. 
MUNCIE AVIATION CORP., Muncie 
PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, Burbank, C. 
Cal., Oakland, Cal., San Diego, Ca 

Kansas City, Mo., 
Anchorage, Alaska, Linden, N. J. 


Export Representative: AVIQUIPO, Inc. 


Glendale, 
esno, Cal., 


Wash., Phoenix, Ariz., 


West Coast Representative: 
AIR AMERICA CORP, 
$715 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
one AIRCRAFT CORP., Chicago, Iil., Colum- 
bus, O., Denver, Colo., Omaha, Neb. 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO., Dallas, Tex. 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC., Robertson, Mo., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Oklahoma City, Olle. 

THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY CO., Wichita, 
Kan., Oklehome City, Okla. 

VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Teterboro, N. J. 

WEST AIR, INC., Salt “_ City, Utah 

WESTERN AERO SUPPLY, Sen Antonio, Tex. 

























That’s the wide 


—'%,” to 1”— offered 
in the popular socket 
wrench sets made by 


Do you need a mid- 
get 14” drive socket 
wrenchsetforspeedy 


nut running on car- 





buretors, radios or 
other small equipment? Or do you 
need an extra heavy-duty 1” drive 
set for large bolts and nuts on big 
vehicles and machines? Regardless 
of your requirements, you'll find the 
right set among the many types made 
by the Plomb Tool Company. You 
can get big sets with a wide range of 
socket sizes, or you can buy inexpen- 
sive basic sets which contain only 
the most-used sizes. The sockets, han- 
dles and attachments 
in all of these sets 
are of the highest 


quality obtainable- 


design, made of the 
finest alloy steels, 


and noted for long 














life. Buy them today 
from your Dealer. 


4882 


PLYVMB TVVL LCV. 
19T Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54 










range of drive sizes | 


Plomb Tool Company | 


FLYING 


. » » News of jets. CAA has recently ap- 
proved Allison Jet Model 400-C4 for com- 


| mercial transport operation, and the USAF 


has authorized its release for that purpose. 





AF calls the engine J-33-21. GE, which de- 
veloped it, calls it the I-40 USAF’s 
J-47A jet, designated TG-190A by GE, will 
installed in the North American F-86A, 
for 650 m.p.h A Vickers 
Viking powered with two Rolls-Royce Nenes 
in place of Bristol Hercules engines has 
become the world’s first jet-propelled air- 
liner to fly. 


be 


designed 


- « « Luscombe has stolen a march on other 
lightplane manufacturers with production 


The 1949 


of the new 1949 Silvaire Deluxe. 





| model has been restyled, with redesigned 


| seats, 


soundproofed cabin, stainless steel 
mufflers, airline-type ventilators, new type 
cabin heater. Price is $3,395 F.A.F. 


» NACA studies of ice formation on air- 
during flight 
maximum loss in propeller efficiency due to 


ylanes level cruising show 
te) 


ice on propeller blades during trace-to-light- 
g g 


icing conditions was 19 per cent. Eighty- 


| seven per cent of icing encountered resulted 
g 


in propeller efficiency losses of 10 per cent 
all 
of the plane except propellers during one 
resulted in an 


or less. Ice formations on components 


icing encounter, increase of 


|} parasitic drag of 81 per cent. Control of the 
| plane in this condition was “marginal.” 


. . . Automatic GCA is ready for flight-test- 
ing, according to Gilfillan Bros., electronics 
manufacturers. The set was developed by 
the Air Force’s Watson Laboratories at Red 
Bank, N. J., and built by Gilfillan. It has 
an automatic tracking device which picks 
up the “pip” of an airplane as it turns onto 
final approach and transmits electronic sig- 
nals to a set in the plane. The set in the 


| plane indicates to the pilot his off-course 





error, and the error in rate of descent, by 
a “zero” needle. The pilot can correct man- 
ually, or connect the autopilot to guide the 
plane automatically to the runway by the 
electronic signals. 


. . . The cabin refrigeration system in the 
Convair-Liner weighs only 80 pounds, yet 


ON CIVIL FLYIN 
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gives a cooling capacity equal to the melting 
of five tons of ice in one day. 


« » « How safe is airline travel? The Na- 
tional Safety Council recently gave awards 
to 23 U. S. airlines which completed 1947 
without a passenger or crew fatality during 
the year. American and Northwest 
flown more than one billion passenger miles 
since their last fatal accident. Here are 
some other records: Colonial, 17 years since 
last fatal accident; Inland, 16 years with no 
fatal accident; Northeast, 14 years; Mid- 
Continent, 13 years since last fatal accident; 
Continental, 12 years; Delta, 12 years; Chi- 
cago and Southern, 11 years; Braniff, eight 
years; Northwest, five years; Panagra, four 
years; National two years. 


have 


« « » Flying Doctors of California is the lat- 
est aviation organization. The medicos or- 
ganized April 3. 


« « « The low-cost omni receiver problem 
ior lightplanes may be solved with the re- 
cent award of a contract by CAA to National 
Aeronautical Corporation (Narco). The con- 
tract calls for development of a light-weight, 
low-cost omni-direction beacon receiver 
sell for around $400. Lowest price equip- 
ment today is well over $1,000. 


to 


« « « Lightplane travel to Mexico is being 
streamlined even further. A letter 
Mexican Consul General says that special 
flying permits from Mexican are 
no longer required. All private planes will 
be cleared at the border if each passenger 
possesses a tourist card. 


from the 


consuls 


- « - A robot reservations system has been 
developed by International Telephone and 
lelegraph Corporation. Called “Intelex,” it 
works like a dial phone switchboard but 








is geared to handle the more complex prob- 
lem Teleprinter 
from any point may be connected with the 
Intelex system which will automatically 
actuate the “mechanical brain” and send 
back an immediate answer by teleprinter. 


of reservations. messages 
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Learn AVIATION 


An ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


in PEACE or WAR 





CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE Specializes in... 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


(no flying involved) 


NEW CLASSES START EACH MONDAY — BOARD AND ROOM NOW AVAILABLE RIGHT HERE ON OUR 
OWN AIRPORT — TRANSPORTATION IS NO PROBLEM 


MAXIMUM TRAINING 


IN MINIMUM TIME 


...with up-to-the-minute, modern, “live” training equipment, including helicopters, jets, rockets and wind 
tunnel. The courses are complete, intensive and highly concentrated with all non-essentials eliminated. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING —2-YEAR COURSE: Intensive, practical 
training corresponding to normal progress through an engineering 
department, and kept abreast of research, development, technical 
and scientific advances through our special staff-arrangement with 
several large aircraft concerns. You learn in a way that qualifies you 
for leadership and success. 

MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS—1-YEAR COURSE: 
Fully approved by C.A.A. for Airplane and Engine 
License. Our individual instruction methods 
permit students to enter any Monday and secure 
the entire intensive course, which exceeds C.A.A. 





TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


EST. a 1929 ° 7 

| AN A€RO 
a ano ‘ne VINISTITUTSG 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


GLENDALE i, ‘Los Angeles County CALIFORNIA 


* 


requirements. It prepares you well for your future. 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT. 
Established 1929, Cal-Aero Technical Institute has grown up 
with aviation, and is one of the oldest and most substantial 
aeronautical schools in the United States. It is located on its 
own famous airport, Grand Central Air Terminal, in the 
Hollywood-Los Angeles metropolitan area in Glendale—The 
Heart of Southern California’s Giant Aircraft Industry. Over 
7000 successful graduates in addition to 26,000 pilots and 
7500 mechanics trained for the U.S. Army, Navy and Royal 
Air Forces. Send coupon now for full details. 




































































































It is plain that air freight’s 
glamor days are over. “Rushing 
serum to Nome” is no longer 
front page news. Today, every 
hour witnesses emergency deliv- 
eries of some kind by the nation’s 
carriers of air freight. 

However, such emergency 
shipments have ceased to be the 
vital part of the picture. Now the 
backbone of air freight is the 
leading merchants and _ indus- 
trial firms who have carefully 
analyzed their costs and have 
determined that the use of air 
freight for normal shipments is 
currently saving them money! 

In arriving at this conclusion, 
the seller or distributor of goods 
is bound to consider several fac- 
tors. The basic factor, of course, 
is speed. Air freight’s swiftness 
permits the catching of favorable 
markets... the wide distribution 
of goods in a matter of hours... 
the ability to keep customers 
happy and well stocked... and 
savings on inventory, interest-in- 
transit, and warehousing charges. 

Then, too, the 
factors of cleanliness, of reduced 


there are 
cost in packaging and handling, 
of less loss through breakage. All 
these factors, plus speed, add up 
to lower costs... better service. 
freight has 
expanded to such an extent that 


Today, air 


it has become available to many 
businesses whose leaders have 
not yet had a chance to investi 
gate thoroughly its manifold 
advantages. The fact that many 
internationally successful indus- 
tries and merchandising organi 
zations are now using air freight 
so extensively presages an 
increasing number of air freight 
users, for which we in the avia 
tion industry must be prepared 


»>RESIDENT 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, IN( 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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. . « Air Commodore Frank Whittle has re- 
which any American in- 
British Government 


ceived an award 
ventor could envy. The 


free for his 


$400,000 tax 


has given him 





work in the development of jet propulsion. 
Whittle had claimed nothing for his work 


because he was serving as a British officer 
at the time. He had previously turned down 
$192,000 when Power Jets, Ltd., his com- 
pany, was taken over by the government. 


. - Military Air Transport Service, the new 


organization which consolidates the At 
[ransport Service and NATS, is now op- 
erating directly under the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Air Force, and commanded by Maj 


Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, headquartered in 


Washington 


. . « Flight training is being given to 650 
college graduates by the Navy. They will 
have the opportunity to entet the Regular 
Navy as commissioned officers and to receive 
18 months of flight training. Naval Reserve 
officers can apply for the new program if 
they have not previously failed any military 
flight 
pointed will attend an indoctrination course 
of one to four months, then will enter flight 


training program. Each officer ap- 


training. He must agree not to resign from 
Naval service for two years after completion 


of flight training 


. +» Northrop Aircraft is building a new 
three-engined Raider for military use. The 
transport will be bigger and more powerful 
than the commercial Pioneer transport 
which inspired the Raider design. Orders 
have been received for 23 of the new planes 
which are designed for rugged, short-field 


work. 


. » « Prone-flying pilots in future military 


planes may use a new control system re- 
cently designed by USAF. 
are provided, one on each side of the pilot's 
Handgrips are placed at the end of 


The assemblies are ad- 


Two control arms 


body 


each control arm 


justable for different arm lengths. To ac- 





tivate controls, the control arms move longi- 
tudinally, laterally. Other 
control units throttle, trim-tabs, 
propeller contro! aud so on may also be 
mounted on the control arms. “Pilots will 
tire less on long missions as a result of the 
comfortable support of the pilot’s arms,” 
the engineering report says. 


vertically and 


such as 


» » + Strategic Air Command,under General 
George C. Kenney, has moved its headquar- 
ters from Andrews Air Force Base, Md., to 
Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Neb. Offutt 
AFB selected its strategic 
location near the geographical center of the 
United States. 


was because of 


+ + » American troops in Europe have been 
told to watch for “unconventional aircraft” 
including “flying discs” 


Air University Dispatch. 


according to the 


-- + Rear Adm. John W. Reeves, Jr., U. S 
Navy, formerly NATS, ha 
assumed Naval Air 
Reeves’ new 
naval avia 
and a few 


commander of 
duties as chief of 
Admiral 
trains all 
Marines 


new 
Training, Pensacola. 
nationwide command 
Coast 


tors including 


Guard and Latin American aviators. 
- « » Convair is building 
forming patrol flying boat, 


a new high-pet 
powered by four 
XP5Y-I 
the new plane is the largest flying boat ever 
It will have quick 
take-off, high speed, probably will fly early 
next year. 


prop-jet engines. Designated the 


built by the company. 


» « » New types of chevron and cap, collar 
and lapel insignia for enlisted men and new 
metal buttons for all personnel have been 
Force. AF 


approved by the Air chevrons 





wide, with 


inches 
dark 
chevrons will be in the shape of a “V” 


will be four silver-gray 


stripes on a blue background. The 
will 
The “V” will 
point downward and will have a silver-gray 
star on the dark 
The Air 


blue 


the arms curved outward. 
blue background at the 
however, will not 


this year. 


bottom. Force, 


switch to uniforms 
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CAA Proposed It! * 
NAS Adopted It! 
a ry 
AOPA Sponsored It! It’s Always 

, PAC Has It. ‘ | 
for 


1948 
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l A ding aid to safe flyi de availabl 
| © through Pacific Airmotive is the new, stone, © $UPPLIES and SERVICE | 
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will 
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more convenient PAC safety belt. This belt meets 
eral i ’ the greatly increased shock and stress-load stand- e 


war- * ards of the National Aircraft Standard Committee's For your small or large plane, you can 
. y 
. to Specification 802, and also meets the quick-release beni lol lit ° d 
Tutt e requirements of this safety code. 3 obtain airiine-quality parts, service, an 
eB The Crash Injury Research Project of the supplies at Pacific Airmotive’s conveniently | 
the National Research Council has found that stronger i | 
© safety belts would prevent many injuries. The Air- * located bases. The same PAC bases that | 


ft O d Pilots Association (AOPA) h 
ee Fecmsd serve you also serve more than 60 of the 


een e advocated that action be taken to provide stronger * 
aft” safety belts, in line with the C.LR. findings. world’s airlines. 
the The Pacific Airmotive belt fully meets all the ’ 

® above safety specifications. We believe it is the 3 Why not take advantage of our special 


only safety belt commercially available today that 
! can do so. Order this new belt from your nearest e 
° A pie ‘ ‘ ° 

ha PAC major base. swift, sure skill of our experienced tech- 


equipment for aircraft servicing and the | 
' 
Air Webbing in 6 colors: Wine, Evergreen, Beige, Autumn 


a > a a | 
aon e Srown, Stdgigen Gis, Windus Ghee... . © nicians? Treat your aircraft to PAC airline | 
ivia List Price..... $10.00 each quality parts and service. ' 
aes ‘ See PAC for Outstanding & 


Aeronautical Equipment 
a € As representative for'more than 3000fthe ® PAC] 
oul 





country’s leading aircraft manufacturers, Pacific 
Y-I Airmotive offers a complete line of supplies for ) 
ores ° every need of the private and commercial flyers ad COYA 
uich r ‘ : 
cl and the fixed-base operators. is 2940 North Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 
arly e A tremendous variety of other supplies is oe 
carried in PAC’s huge inventory for immediate de- Cable Addresses: Pacair Linuen * Pacair Burbank 
livery. Everything from a small specialty brush kit 
iat ® for the private pilot who likes todo hisowntouch- @ OTHER MAJOR BASES: ancHorace, ALASKA « KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
wei up to complete lighting systems for the fixed-base LINDEN, NEW JERSEY * OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA * PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


een operator who is improving his airport for night s 
rons flying can be found at the PAC bases. Delivery on 
most items is immediate, and prices are competitive. 


¢ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 4 
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When flying or landing in Massachu- 
CITIES setts, here is information on eight 
well-located airports to suit all types 
of aircraft. Here, too, is important 


news that each of these airports offers 


Ss E RVICE Cities Service Aviation Products and 
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OM” HELPFUL AIRPORTS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Services. Cities Service Aviation 
Gasolenes, Cities Service and Kool- 
motor Aero Oils, Trojan Aero Greases 
and other finest quality aviation spe- 


cialties. Count on this popular sign 


for top notch service. 





1. Newburyport, Mass. 

Plum Island Flying Service—two sod run- 
ways 2,500’ and 3,000’. Maintenance & 
repair, hangar space, rental service, 
school. Near vacation center. 


2. Dracut, Mass. 

(2 miles from Lowell) Reebal Flying Serv- 
ice. Two sod runways: 2,400’ and 1,500’. 
Maintenance and repair, school, hangar 
space, restaurant. 


3. Billerica, Mass. 

Shawsheen Pines Airport—one 3,500’ as- 
phalttreated runway.Maintenance, school, 
hangar space, restaurant, charter service. 


4. Boston, Mass. (Bedford) 

Hanscom Airport — East Coast Aviation 
Corp., Atlantic Aviation Corp. and Air 
Holidays, Inc. Class 4 Airport with radio, 
beacon, lighted and paved runways. Sales 
and service of executive type aircraft. 
Hangar space, restaurant, charter service. 


5. Westboro, Mass. 

Lynde Flying Service—Two sod runways 
1,500’ and 1,700’. Sales and service, 
hangar space, flight training school. 


6. West Hanover, Mass. 

Clark Airport, East Coast Aviation Corp. 
Three asphalt treated 2,500’ to 3,500’ 
runways. Maintenance, hangar space, 
school. 


7. Brockton, Mass. 

Brockton Airways, Inc. Two asphalt treated 
runways 2,250’ and 1,900’, both with 
grass extensions. Maintenance and major 
overhaul, hangar facilities, school, res 
taurant, charter service. 


8. Wareham, Mass. 

Cape & Island Airways. Two 3,500’ sod 
runways, repairs, hangar space, restau- 
rant. 
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waiting for? 


IF YOU WANT A SUCCESSFUL CAREER IN 
AVIATION, HERE ARE THE THREE ESSEN- 
TIAL STEPS TO GET A TOP-NOTCH JOB: 


Make Your Decision. Every day your newspaper, 
magazine and radio tell of the mighty expansion of American 
airpower. This means opportunity for you if you can qualify; 
but your decision to train thoroughly must be first. 


: Get Your Training. Choose a school with a national 


reputation for training thoroughly and in the least possible time. 


Choose a school whose graduates have made places for themselves 
in aviation. Spartan, the University of Aviation, offers courses in 
all phases of aviation and trains for success. Here, you work on 
“live” aircraft, the same type you will work on after graduation. 
Spartan instructors are chosen for their knowledge of Text and 
Theory, backed up with actual experience in industry. You'll not 
need more than Spartan training — you cannot afford to take less. 


Get Your Job. Spartan’s twenty years of specialized 


knowledge in aviation training is recognized throughout the in- 


Spartan will soon publish a series of “Aviation Career 


Studies.” Write, asking to have copies reserved 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 





SeROGL of i AERONAOTIOS COLLEGE of EWEINEERING 
MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, DIREC 


ADDRESS CEPT. F-38 


TLS A, OKLAHOMA 


dustry. No school can guarantee you a job after graduation; but 
the Spartan Placement Department works continuously to find 
jobs for students. Telephone calls, wires and letters are received 
daily requesting Spartan graduates. 


If you want to succeed, what are you waiting for? Right now, 
approximately 1,600 young men and women are studying and 
training at Spartan for careers in aviation. 
They have made the decision. Write for our 
40-page catalog, “Your Career in Aviation,” 
explaining the job opportunities in aviation 
and Spartan methods of training you for one 
of those jobs. Just fill out the coupon below 
and drop it in the mail today! 


.- 
a 


SSSSS SSS eeeaeaeaaeaagaaeesee 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-38 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


for you. 
Please send your free Catalog immediately. 





Name Age 
Address 








City State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you: 
C Flight CJInstruments 
C)Mechanics (JAeronautical Engineering 
CC) Radio Ci Airline Maintenance Engineering 
[Meteorology C)Management and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of Rights 
SSSCOSCTSSSCHSSS SSHRC E ESS SE SESS EEE E Sees 
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From bridges to brides... 


Visiting jobs in three states during one day by 4-place Bonanza is not un- 
usual for key men of Megarry Brothers, bridge and road builders of the 
Northwest. “Delays from breakdowns are cut to hours by flying our men and 
parts direct to job,” they say. “One superintendent covers several jobs 
rather than one, as formerly.” Economical—operating costs can reach as 
low as 1¢ per passenger mile. 


Mr. F. C. Russell, President 


The F. C. Russell Co. operates a 
Beechcraft fleet (two Bonanzas, 
one 9-place Beechcraft) for these 
paying reasons: “comfort, convenience, 
economy, conservation of 
executive time.” This Cleveland 
company makes all-metal combination 
windows, all-metal Venetian-type 
awnings, and similar products; has 
nation-wide sales pattern. Says 
Mr. Russell: “Now I keep ( 
in personal touch with the S&, Honeymooners who buy their ring from Mack Lowry, the 
field, hitherto impossible by “flying jeweler” of Akron, Ohio, get a 300-mile wedding 
ordinary travel methods.” trip in his Bonanza—free. “Merchandising gold mine,” says 
Mr. Lowry. “I use my Bonanza to fly customers to Cleveland 
wholesale houses for merchandise inspection. Owning this 
fast, comfortable Bonanza pays off!” 










Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 
—— Top speed, 184 mph 


Want to put to profitable use the time you ordinarily waste in business Cruising speed, 172 mph 
travel? Company ownership of the Bonanza lets you do just that. Range, 750 miles 
A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative 
re ae te ae 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business. BEECHCRAFT 








Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 








BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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What's Right with the 


Airport Program? 





CAA official answers critics of nation’s $500,000,000 airport plan. 


By H. ARTHUR HOOK, Assistant Administrator for Airports, Civil Aeronautics Administration 


OR over two years, CAA has been criticized 
for its administration of the Federal Airport 
Program. Some state and city officials have 


carped at the Act and its Administration. 


“The program’s too slow gettin started,” some 
& § 
have charged. 


»” 


“Regulations are too strict,” others insist. 


“The Government doesn’t have the right to 
keep long-term interest in ports partially con- 
structed with U. S. funds,” is a frequent cry. 


Not all the criticism is unjustified. We’ve 
changed numerous regulations, procedures and 
methods to conform with suggested improve- 
ments. 


Here’s an up-to-date story on the Federal Aid 
Airport Program. Here’s what we hope to do— 
what has been done—and what our current sit- 
uation is. 


No one protests that the basic reasoning of the 
bill is wrong. We must have a well-distributed 
system of airports to meet a nation’s growing 
needs. 


Airport construction, except for military use, 


stopped during the war years. Many of the so- 





called “smaller fields” were closed down entirely. 
Others were ploughed under for victory gardens 
or were just left to the weeds. In spite of the 
large number of military fields constructed across 
the land, we had few more airports after the 
war than we had before. As recently as 1939 
this country could not boast of a single Class 4 
or larger airport, a field for instance the size of 
Washington National Airport. 


One might surmise that the many military 
fields constructed during the war years could 
be used today as large municipal fields. They 
did help the situation to some extent. 


But most military fields were too far away 
from centers of transportation to be of use. The 
inevitable trend toward close-in airports had al- 
ready started. 


The utility of fast air travel is lost if passengers 
are forced to spend as much time getting to and 
from an airport as they spend in the air. 


Commercial air travel expanded at the close 
of the war. Restrictions were lifted. New and 
faster airliners went into use. And private flying 


mushroomed under the stimulation of the G. I. 


Bill. But the airports of the country lagged far 
behind other develop- (Continued on page 76) 
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Unification is a Flop 


Split authority and open quarrels between 


the Services help confirm the opinion of 


experts that Unification isn’t working out. 


Ke wKeKwe Kr Kr Kw KK KK KK OK KK OK KK KK KK Kw 


By MICHAEL H. FROELICH 


Assistant Publisher of FLYING 


N RECENT MONTHS the public has been treated to a 
remarkable display of ill feeling between our armed serv 
ices. These inter-service disagreements have served to 
highlight what experts predicted would happen even before 
the 
major fault with the act—it doesn’t unify. 


Under the existing act there has been neither unification 


unification” bill was enacted a year ago. There is one 


of our military establishment, savings of large sums of the 
taxpayers’ moncy as promised, nor even real military security 
to the country as a whole. 

In short, unification so far is a flop, and has been so 
branded in the Congressional Record. Here is some of the 
evidence: 

1. The criticism of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board for failure to have a co- 
ordinated and integrated plan of action. 

2. The open fight over the 70-Group Air Force indulged 
in by the Secretary of Defense and _ the 
Air Force. 

3. The open fight over the super-carrier proposed by the 


Secretary of the 


Navy, which was criticized by the Air Force. 

4. The introduction into Congress of three Air Force bills 
which did not have the sanction of the Department of 
Defense. These bills involved appropriations of more than 
$1,000,000,000 and were reported to have been pressured 
through by the Air Force without administration approval. 

5. The obvious undercurrent of bickering and petty jeal- 
ousies which frequently flared up as the three services 
jockeyed for position in the national defense picture. 

The basic trouble with “unification” is that there is no 
unification, there never has been unification, and the desig- 
nation of the new setup as a unification act is erroneous. 
There is no all-powerful boss of the National Defense Estab- 
lishment. Instead of two services—the Army and Navy— 
bickering and fighting and trying to outdo the other, we 
now have three—Army, Navy and Air Force. 

There is strong sentiment in Congress to change the present 
act, though there can be no action until the next session. 


Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, has given unqualified notice in the 
Senate that he will make passage of a new Dill a major 
fight in the next session. 

He proposes to merge the services rather than “unity” 
them. He would set up a Secretary of National Defense, 
a Chief of Staff, and assistant secretaries for Air Force, Army 
and Navy. The Secretary of Defense does not now have 
sufficient authority over these officials. 

Senator Morse would also provide for a single office of 
procurement which would clear requests for funds through 
the Secretary of Defense. This would provide a necessary 
check upon the often exorbitant and uncoordinated demands 
of the separate services. 

Many persons, of course, believe that time will iron out 
present difficulties. An act so sweeping and comprehensive 
could hardly begin to function efficiently overnight. Unifica- 
tion has already so coordinated and streamlined some _pur- 
chasing functions that 65 per cent of the $3,000,000,000 
worth of equipment and supplies for the services will be 
bought through single service purchase agreements in_ fiscal 
1948. 

Under these agreements, the Army, Navy and Air Force 
each are responsible for buying certain materiel for all three 
branches—an arrangement which not only simplifies and 
speeds up purchases but also is claimed to lower costs. Further 
streamlinings are under study, particularly those directed to 
formulating uniform contract and procurement forms and 
common inspection procedures. And additional progress is 
predicted as a result of the expected adoption of common 
nomenclature and indexing. 

On the other hand, critics say that as written the Act is 
incapable of sustaining an efficient department. Particularly, 
they object to the fact that the act does not give Secretary 
Forrestal the power to hire and fire his secretaries. They 
feel that he can never work out of his legislative dilemma 
until the Act is revised so that its weaknesses are eliminated 
and replaced by a more workable (Continued on page 70) 
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By Col. 
W. A. R. ROBERTSON 


Chief, Aviation Group, National Guard Bureau 


Mustangs of 155th Fighter Squad- 
ron, Tennessee National Guard, typ- 
ify planes of the Air Guard which 
is also beginning to receive jets. 


The Air 


Briefing session for flyers of 
the 54th Fighter Wing of the Air 
National Guard, Marietta, Ga., is 
led by Capt. Charles C. Patillo. 








National Guard... 


The Air Guard will add 24 fighter groups and three 
light bombardment groups to the U. S. air defense. 


HE Air National Guard is rapidly becoming an air force 

in being. This summer over 16,000 officers and men will 

gather at flying fields in 35 states to conduct its first mass- 
scale post-war training maneuvers. 

The Air National Guard has important new responsibili- 
ties. The Air Force has assigned overall air defense of the 
United States to the Air Defense Command, and the National 
Guard air defense plans are integrated with the overall plan. 
The Air National Guard has a two-fold mission: 

First, as the Air National Guard of the United States, to 
provide a reserve component of the Air Force capable of 
rapid expansion to war strength, able to furnish air units fit 
for immediate service anywhere in the world, which, with 
the U. S. Air Force, will provide an M-Day Air Force capable 
of proper conduct of air defense, air offense, and joint action 
with surface forces for the fulfillment of the following: 

a. To defend the critical areas of the United States against 

land, seaborne or airborne invasion. 

b. To assist in covering the mobilization and concentration 

of the remainder of the reserve forces. 

To participate by units in all types of operations, in- 
cluding the offensive, either in the United States or 
overseas. 

Cooperating with other National Guard, Regular Army, 
Air Force and Reserve units in joint training involving 
aircraft and air equipment during field exercises and 
maneuvers and during armory training periods. 

Second, as the Air National Guard of the several states, 
to provide sufficient organizations in each state, so trained 
and equipped as to enable them to function efficiently at 
existing strength in the protection of life and property and 
the preservation of peace, order and public safety. 

The Air National Guard's responsibility in the defense 
of America in the air was made clear recently by Lieut. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, Commanding General, Air Defense 
Command, when he stated that “the-air units of the National 
Guard are almost two-thirds of the total fighter aircraft 
strength available to me in the event of an M-Day.” 

At present we are utilizing nine types of aircraft, including 
the P-51, P-47, A-26, C-47, AT-6, AT-11, L-5, L-16 and the 
L-17. Jet-propelled F-80s are now being delivered to four 
of our units. 

The Air National Guard has been authorized 514 units 
to be located in all the states, District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. Of this number, 384 units have been 
Federally recognized and 52 more are being organized. 
Present plans call for all units to be Federally recognized 
prior to December 31 of this year. When the Air National 
Guard reaches total authorized unit strength, it will have 
57,946 personnel in 12 wings, which include 24 fighter groups, 
three light bombardment groups and supporting units and 
two separate overseas fighter squadrons. The 24 fighter groups 
contain 72 fighter squadrons, and the three light bombard- 
ment groups have 12 light bom- (Continued on page 68) 














The Tactics of Suicide 


Air ramming is sure way 


to stop enemy bombers. 


By ROBERT W. MARLOWE 


66 ILL YOU VOLUNTEER for a suicide mission?” 
; That question may be asked hundreds of American 

flyers in the event of a future war. If an enemy 
possesses supersonic bombers, possibly the only way to prevent 
complete destruction of U. S. cities will be through ramming 
missions by Air Force pilots. 

Warfare in the immediate future could make the choice 
inevitable. 

Given time, the Air Force expects to develop guided mis- 
siles which will home on their targets, making unnecessary 
the sacrifice of a pilot. Even today the Air Force is working 
on pilot-ejection mechanisms which will enable an_ inter- 
ceptor pilot to aim his aircraft, stay with it until collision 
becomes inevitable, then parachute to safety while his plane 
crashes into attacking bombers. 

But those devices aren't available now. 

If the atomic bomb were employed against the U. S. within 
the next couple of years, one of the few ways to stop super- 
sonic bombers would be through use of suicide planes. 

The idea isn’t new. It wasn’t developed by the Japanese 
in World War II, although many persons believe the Kami- 
kazes originated the suicide principle in modern aerial war- 
fare. 

Maj. John J. Driscoll, writing in a recent issue of the Air 


Ramming plane of future may contain pressurized pilot-ejection 
capsule, enabling pilot to escape before hitting an enemy bomber. 
Interceptor would have radar tracking, accurate homing devices. 


University Quarterly Review, traces the development of the 
air-ramming concept since the development of aerial warfare: 
He recalls that “the earliest record of unquestionably de- 
liberate ramming, and the first recorded aerial combat, 
occurred in 1914 when a Russian observation plane rammed 
a similar type German aircraft.” And in the 1920s U. S. 
Naval tacticians advocated air rammings as a last resort. 

World War II saw the suicide pilot emerge occasionally as 
a potent factor in air combat, though even the Kamikazes 
mostly flew standard, non-specialized aircraft and used hap- 
hazard tactics. Even so, they were able to deal destructive 
blows, according to Major Driscoll. 

For example, the tally after the first few Kamikaze ram- 
mings of B-29s was: Jap airmen lost, 11; Jap aircraft lost, 16. 
U. S. airmen lost, 40; B-29s lost, four. Not bad—especially 
considering that the Japs used conventional aircraft. 

Later, the Japs designed planes especially for suicide-bomb 
purposes. One of these was the Sakura Oka-11 (the Baka 
Bomb) which was propelled by rockets in the tail assembly. 
Nose of the Baka resembled the warhead of a torpedo, and 
carried high explosive. The suicide pilot controlled the 
bomb in flight from a bubble canopied cockpit. Biggest 
drawback of the Oka-11 was its limited range (20 miles) 
and the vulnerability of its mother (Continued on page 75) 














V/ f 1 
Flying Jeep winterized for sub-zero operation (top) 
has red wing tips and tail surfaces to facilitate spot- 


ting in snow. Note cargo containers under wing (below). Air Force's Be Trl trelt METS 
is an aerial jack-of-all-trades. 
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VERSATILE GRASSHOPPER continued 


ONVAIR’S angular L-13 liaison plane can do everything but tie 

the pilot’s shoelaces. It’s an observation, personnel transport, com- 

munication, photographic, cargo, wire-laying, courier and ambu- 
lance plane all wrapped in one neat all-metal package. 

With full power and large flaps extended, the liaison craft takes off 
in 230 feet (wingspan of a B-36), lands at 43.5 m.p.h. in 227 feet. 

Its 245-h.p. Franklin engine gives the L-13 (tentatively called the 
“Flying Jeep’—same as the wartime L-5) a cruising speed of 92 m.p.h. 
and a range of 368 miles. 

By carrying an auxiliary 50-gallon ferry tank, a pilot can stretch the 
range to 750 miles. Height is 8 ft. 5 in., length 31 ft. 9 in., and wingspan 
40 {t. 6 in. With wings folded for towing or hauling, it measures a 
compact 80 inches in overall width. With its unconventional wings 
folded tightly along the fuselage, and with tread reduced and _ tail 
surfaces folded up, it will fit into a 242-ton truck. Wheel axles can be 


rotated inboard, cutting the tread from 93 inches to 62. The axle will 


1g 
accommodate skis, and the landing gear can be replaced with floats. 

Normal crew is three persons, but the cabin will accommedate six 
in an emergency. Useful load in emergency is 1,000 pounds, though 
under standard operating conditions the L-13 carries a pilot and 400 
cargo pounds. Converted to an ambulance plane, it holds two litter 
patients, an attendant and a pilot. 

Now undergoing extensive testing by Army Ground Forces, the L-13 


Air rescue is a natural for L-I3s. 
Radioed by walky-talky, plane para- 
chutes supplies to a crew on ground, 


can be towed as a glider at speeds up to 150 m.p.h., and then released 
to proceed under its own power in flight. Photos were taken at March 


Field Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif., where L-13s are in service with 
the 7th Liaison Squadron and Air Rescue Service Detachment 9. END 
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Folding wing, first ever built on a liaison plane, facilitates Jeep-propelled L-13 can be converted for towing in 15 minutes. 
movement on roads. The L-13 can be towed prop first or tail first. Wing and horizontal stabilizer fold compactly along the fuselage. 


Aerial ambulance is same old L-13 with co-pilot's seat removed. The cabin has space for two litter cases, an attendant and the pilot. 


* 








Wire-laying containers installed under K-20 camera can be mounted behind co- Rotating axles facilitate towing on nar- 


wings can be operated by cockpit control. pilot seat for photographic reconnaissance. tow roads. Tread can be cut to 62 inches. 
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CARTOONS 
BY 
DICK SHAW 


You're a DC-6 captain. Now 


get ready for your take-off. 


A man in a natty uniform marches to po- 
sition. You are now going into the Act. 


re-lake-Off 


Ph 
wow <sity 
I 


By HY SHERIDAN 


ET’S make believe. You are now a DC-6 pilot. You are 
lucky, you are pessimistic, and you are durable like me. 
For you are no longer young. By the time you have 
attained the DC-6 you have accumulated a wife, some kids, 
and gray hair, let us hope in that order. Cheerful diplomats 
in your town are always opening their eyes in surprise and 
saying to you, “Are you still flying?”’ 

So you are an old-timer, a DC-6 captain. Reluctantly you 
turn off the radio and lay down your copy of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or of Models at 
Play, as the case may be. You go to the window and note 
with satisfaction that the weather is bad, for you know that 
if it is bad here the chances are that it will be good where 
you are going, for bad weather hardly ever extends more 
than 700 or 800 miles. 

Ready to leave, you look around for your family. Once 
upon a time your leaving to go out and bore your way 
through the hazards of the darkling skies to joust with winds 


and ice and thunderstorms was a family event of emotional 
importance. Your babies clung moistly to your neck and 
your breathless wife kissed you goodbye while not looking 
over your shoulder at something in the kitchen. But no more. 

Your children are out playing. Your wife should be around 
somewhere, though. She is. She calls from the back bedroom, 
“You still here?” 

You pick up your bags and go out to your car. In one bag 
you have a civilian suit, a clean shirt in case of officials, clean 
shorts in case of fire, a change of sox in case of co-pilots, 
toilet articles and the like. That’s the light bag. In the heavy 
bag you have copies of the regulations and procedures that 
will govern every slightest detail of what you are to do, that 
is, if the situation is routine. In the case of difficulties the 
regulations solve the problem by one neat English sentence: 
“In case of emergency, the pilot will use his own judgment.” 

You look at your watch again, for you must be at the flight 
office one hour before the scheduled departure time of the 
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trip to which you have been assigned. You stagger out with 
your bags to your car. But here—here is a neighborhood 
moppet, who looks up with his eyes shining worshipfully 
and says, “Gee, captain, are you going to fly your DC-6? 
Can I help you with one of your bags, captain?” How you 
love children! 

After patting the moppet on the head you drive out to 
the airport, and you drive in relative comfort. The other 
drivers show you some courtesy, for your uniform cap is 
easily confused with that of a policeman. When you arrive 
at the port, you drop your bags in what is known as the 
crew room, a place where pilots and stewardesses wait, and 
wait, for there is as much waiting in the airline business as 
there is in a maternity ward. 

Ihe stewardesses sit around and knit sox, paint their 
finger nails, and show their legs. The pilots kid the stew- 
ardesses, and the posters on the walls kid everybody. Bags 
are piled everywhere underfoot because whatever an airline 
may have, it is not space. Nor order. ‘There are old paper 
cups with dregs of rancid coffee, cigarette butts gory with 
rubbed-off female health, ashes on the floor, and a litter of 
papers everywhere. It must have been in a crew room (or a 
waiting room) that the sow turned to her ofl-spring and 
advised, “Now don’t make a man out of yourself.” 

You manage to clamber out of the crew room, and you 
go into the flight office. You sign the check-in sheet, putting 
down the time of your arrival. 

leletypes are clattering, bringing in weather reports from 
the stations on the various routes, telephones are jabbering 
excitedly. two dispatchers are doing all of the work—not 
near enough dispatchers. The other 14 dispatchers are mak- 
ing out reports about why the work did not get done 
yesterday, and you know that the same thing will have to 
happen tomorrow. Several metcorologists are bent over 
weather maps, drawing pretty lines and mystic symbols which, 
when done, can be interpreted by the illuminati to show 
why yesterday's forecast was so badly off. 

Wearing learned expressions you and your co-pilot study 
the weather maps. You are -pretty serious about this. The 
weather has no sense of humor whatever; you are in dead 
earnest, for when it comes to the hanky-panky of Dame 


Gul 





When you're overloaded, the ramp agent 
always picks a little fellow to kick off. 





Wearing learned expressions, the pilots study the weather maps. 


Nature you have learned that you can be one or the other. 

Notwithstanding your attention to the orthodox methods 
of analysis you know that the best weather information you 
get is by consulting your experience. Weather has habits 
by locality and by season and the rules for these are not 
written. 

You are going to fly to New York and you note that 
although New York is clear now, an on-shore wind will 
develop and at this season of the year a wind like that will 
mean the making of a low overcast which will likely be there 
by the time of your arrival, and with the ground cold the 
way it is there will be mist or fog in the lower levels to hinder 
your visibility no little. There will be a stack-up for sure. 

Your co-pilot is in the process of making out a sheet of 
paper called a flight plan. The route is cut up into little 
legs, and zigs, and zags, and he uses a rapid calculator and 
in half an hour has the paper filled with a lot of figures 
that are as good as any man’s guess. Since Airways ‘Trathic 
Control will tell you how high to fly (so that you will have 
different winds than you expected) and to slow down here 
and cross there at such and such a time, the flight plan is 
just so much parsley. The real flight plan is in your head 
and in that of your co-pilot. 

When you sign the clearance you may note that you are 
signing a certificate that you are physically fit to make the 
flight. Nothing is said about mental fitness, the implication 
being that if you were mentally fit you would be doing 
something else. The clearance clerk takes a copy of the 
official forecast and staples it to the clearance. 

Now, according to ancient custom, you and your co-pilot 
make some witty and cynical remarks, which will be taken 
by the office men as a signal that you are about to go to your 
aircraft. Thereupon you de. You and your co-pilot pick up 


, your bags from the crew room and lug them to your DC-6. 


You and he enter your cabin (Continued on page 58) 










































































' by 145-h.p. Continental engine. It has all-metal wings, conventional fabric-covered fuselage, 


t 
| 


Single strut braces the Sedan's high 
wing. Entrance into cabin is from in 
front of the strut. The Sedan has a 
steerable, full-swiveling tail wheel. 


EDITOR'S N 


This series of articles is planned to help the 
pilot and prospective plane owner evaluate 
aircraft now on the market. Only aircraft 
holding a CAA Approved Type Certificate are 
flown, The author is not a professional test 
pilot. He evaluates each aircraft through 
the eyes of an average private pilot who 
flies an airplane either for business or sport. 


























Interior of Sedan has comfortable, wide seats. 
Plane uses same door as the Aeronca Champion. 


Good visibility features the Sedan, though it 
is impaired somewhat by the two diagonal struts. 


Aecronca Sedan 


By MAX KARANT 


Assistant general manager and editorial director, 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 


ERE IS ANOTHER new four-placer aimed at the lower- 

price brackets. For $4,795 (at the factory) you get a 

four-place airplane with a 145-h.p. engine, fair per- 
formance for the horsepower, battery, navigation and landing 
lights, and an all-metal wing. 

The Aeronca Sedan is a price-tag product. There’s nothing 
fancy about it. Aeronca planned it that way to meet the 
demand for a low-priced four-placer. 

Everything is kept at as bare a minimum as is possible. 
The fuel gauges for each of the two wing tanks are nothing 
more than small plastic transparent tubes running into the 
cockpit at the forward edge of the wing roots, above and to 
one side of the two front seats. The aileron control cables 
are out in the open, beside the back seat. The baggage com 
partment is just a wide spot in the fuselage behind the back 
seat, but it’s designed to carry as much as 120 pounds (though 
the airplane won't carry anywhere near that amount of 
bage ige with four people and full tanks). Still another 
€conomy is the double seat-belt for the back seat, a saving 





frowned upon by safety engineers and Crash Injury Research. 

Generally speaking, the Sedan is comfortable, even for 
big people. Both front seats are ample, though the pilot's 
seat is the only one that can be adjusted for size. But the 
back seat is a bit crowded. It has ample width but the top 
of the fuselage slopes sharply toward the tail, making the 
cabin roof slant too. Result is that, while I could sit in the 
back seat, I had to slouch forward to keep from riding with 
my head against the ceiling. 

Being an “economy” model, the Sedan has fairly simple 
instruments and controls. The standard flight instruments 
are there. There are toe brakes but on the pilot’s side only. 
Instrument lights are standard. There is a map light under 
the instrument panel. There also is a glove compartment 
and ash trays. The Sedan also has a starter and 12-volt engine- 
driven generator. 

Aeronca held down costs on the Sedan in one way by using 
as many parts from other Aeronca products as possible. The 
large single door on the right side of the cabin is from the 
Champion. So are the front seats and windows. The brakes, in- 
strument panel, control wheels, glove compartment and ash 
trays all are from the Chief. The company figures it saved $110- 
000 on tooling by such interchange. (Continued on page 66) 
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First version of Hoppicopter was de- ol 
signed to be strapped to the pilot's ; WwW 
back, like a parachute. This model 

used a smaller engine, but had the p 
single stick control and counter- my 
rotating blades of the later models. L 





All flight controls are synchronized in single stick suspended from 4 f. 
above pilot. Note that his right arm is supported by a metal guide. 


Hoppicopter 


T LOOKS LIKE a flying tricycle but it is really a new 

helicopter developed by Horace T. Pentecost of Seattte. 

Inventor Pentecost claims it will fly at 12,000 feet, has a 
sea level rate of climb of 900 feet per minute, can cruise at 
60 m.p.h. and has a top speed of 96 m.p.h. More than that, 
he expects to sell it for $1,000. 

In short test hops—mostly under the 30-foot ceiling pres- 
ently required by CAA rules—the skeleton-like 175-pound 
‘copter has lifted 250 pounds—probably the first powered 
aircraft 30 per cent lighter than its payload. Practical useful 
load is 199 pounds, however. 

The Hoppicopter has coaxial rotors, driven by a two- 
cylinder 35-h.p. engine also manufactured by the Pentecost 
company. Each of the four pliant spruce rotors, mounted 
on two-foot extensions, is six feet long. Total disk diameter 
thus is 16 feet. The frame is of light tubular aircraft steel. 

Flying the Hoppicopter is easy, Pentecost says. The engine 
controls are beside the seat, and all the pitch controls have 
been combined in the single stick suspended from the over- 
head assembly before the pilot. The machine will move in 
any direction the stick is moved. Stick up, you climb; stick 
down, descend; stick forward, you move forward, and so on. 
Stick movement changes the pitch of the four blades at the 
same time and in the same amount. No tail rotor is 
necessary to counteract torque (Continued on page 67) 








28 Hoppicopter in flight shows extremely 
simple arrangement of the tiny craft. 
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Europa Kundflugs 


By R. G. NAUGLE 


EXT month’s international Tour de France competition 
for lightplanes at Orly is a graphic reminder of the 
indestructibility of continental sport flying and the 


resiliency of the French personal plane industry. A 20-year 
cycle has thus come about since the last Orly Meeting held 


in 1928. 

between amateur 
pilots developed into one of the most famous of all inter- 
national events—the Europa Rundflug. There were thousands 
of dollars in an ornate silver Challange Cup 
awarded to the aero club represented by the winning pilot. 
The two-week Rundflug included a technical inspection, 
performance events, a 6,000-mile tour of the principal cities 
of Europe and North Africa, and a closed-course race. The 
winner was declared on a basis of accumulated merit points. 


[hese informal contests or “meetings” 


and 


pr 1ZCsS 


Phe last Rundflug was held 14 years ago, but the European 
planes developed to meet its rigid requirements performed 


better in many categories than any planes being built today. 
Landing speeds for four-place planes under 35 m.p.h., for 
example, and take-offs and landings under 250 feet were 
typical of the better Rundflug performances. Although the 


European requirements are not entirely acceptable in the 
United States, the 
which inight be 


success of the contests suggests the gains 
achieved by similar competitions in this 
country 

\s many as 90 contestants representing half a dozen coun- 
Rundflugs with planes especially de- 
signed such firms as De Havilland, Caudron, 
Messerschmitt, Heinkel the national aircraft 
factories of central Europe. By, 1954, the contest had attained 


tries competed in the 
and built by 
and various 
such international importance that governments were giving 


direct subsidies to manufacturers and money was raised by 


Czech Aero-200 had top speed of 
147 m.p.h., low of 34.5, took off 
over 26-foot barrier in 240 feet. 





Heinkel 64 won third and fourth places in 1932 Rundflug with 152 
m.p.h. top speed, 38.5 m.p.h. minimum. Power was 155-h.p. Argus. 


popular subscription to build and enter their new airplanes. 

The original Orly Meeting was held annually each fall by 
the Association Francaise Aerienne at the Orly dirigible 
acrodrome near Paris and run under the rules of the Aero 
Club of France. In turn, it conformed to the regulations of 
the Federation Aeronautique International (FAI), which has 
long been the official governing body for racing and world 
It quickly attracted amateur pilots from all over 
Europe. By 1928 it had completely outgrown its informal 


records. 


Flight competitions of early 
1930s set performance marks 
that most modern light plane 


owners would like to equal. 















Winner in 1934 was the RWD-9, a Polish plane powered with 
300-h.p. Skoda engine. Plane's minimum speed was only 33.5 m.p.h. 

















* Winners, 1934 Europa Rundflug 





Event | Performance Winner 





Technical Test most points | Me-108 (250 h.p.) 
Wing-Folding 44 seconds RWD-9 (300 h.p.) 
Minimum Flying Speed 33.5 m.p.h. RWD-9 (300 h.p.) 
Take-off Over 26-foot 

Obstacle 240 feet Aero-200 (220 h.p.) 
Landing 240 feet Fieseler-97 (250 h.p.) 


Fuel Consumption (over 5 gal./hr. at 

385-mile course ) 124 m.p.h. Me-108 (250 h.p.) 
Top Speed (over !85- 

mile course) 181 m.p.h. Me-108 (250 h.p.) 











background and was reorganized and sponsored jointly by 
the National Aero Clubs of France, Italy, Switzerland, Ro- 
mania, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. It was then formally 
recognized by the FAI and became known officially, if briefly, 
as the Challange de Tourisme International. 

In the reorganization, the Aero Club of France was charged 
with the responsibility of organizing the first contest for 1929 
and, as a matter of parenthood, donated the Challange Cup. 
Thereafter, the task of organizing the contest and its location 
went to the aero club winning the previous year. 

Pilots entered individually in the Orly Meet, but when it 
became the Challange, pilots had to-be either a member of 
one of the competing aero clubs or join one in order to 
compete. Consequently, many entries were of other national- 


ities than that of the club they represented. For example, 
England’s Royal Aero Club participated in only one contést, 
in 1930, but English planes and pilots appeared in all con. 
tests either through the French or Polish Clubs. Anyone 
could enter provided he was 18 years old or over, held a 
pilot’s license in his own country, and obtained a “sports” 
license from the FAI—similar to the procedure for entering 
the National Air Races at Cleveland. All planes had to be 
fully insured for both public liability and property damage 
and have a certificate of airworthiness issued by the licensing 
agency of their own country. 

To finance the contest, each club paid an entrance fee 
according to the number of votes allotted them by the FAI 
This totalled about $1,000 or so, to help defray expenses and 
set up a part of the prize money. The huge throngs of spec 
tators at the flying events provided the rest. Cash prizes were 
awarded—100,000 francs for first place, 50,000 for second, 
25,000 for third, and 17 prizes of 7,350 francs each. First 
prize was worth about $4,000 in those days. There were many 
special prizes, however, given by aircraft parts manufacturers, 
gasoline companies, and by civic authorities of the various 
towns through which the tour passed. In fact, these prizes 
often amounted to more than the official awards. 

The first Challange under the new setup was held at Orly 
in the fall of 1929 and was won by Germany with a Messer- 
schmitt-23b. So in 1930 the contest moved to the Staaken 
airport near Berlin. Germany won again in 1930 with a 
Messerschmitt-23c—and with this three-straight success (a Ger- 
man Klemm won the last Orly Meet in 1928), the competition 
became generally known by its (Continued on page 50) 





Four-passenger 
ME-108 
placed high 
in Rundflugs 


Interior of Me-108 shows luxurious fittings, dual controls, 
instrument panel, that helped win technical inspection tests. 





Me-108 was cleaner than most Rundflug planes. Its 
250-h.p. Hirth air-cooled engine gave it 180 m.p.h. 
top speed, yet it could fly as slow as 38.7 m.p.h. 


Messerschmitt had no doors. Large split canopy 
folded back at sides. In flight it locked shut. 
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This time-tested short cut 


will get you back on course. 


TOM GRIMES 


PILOT is 30 miles from base and the wind has blown 
him four miles to the right of his intended true course. 
With 50 how 


much alteration of make in order to fly 


miles between him and his destination, 


course must he 
directly to his destination? 
After 
] 


lters course to the 


a few seconds rapid mental calculation, the pilot 
left by 13° and heads straight to his 
lestination. What was the “rapid mental calculation” that 
told him to alter course by 13°? 

This type of navigation problem confronts pilots every 
day. When a navigator is present, the pilot has no worries; 
wind effect that blew the 
iircraft off its course and gives the pilot a corrected heading. 
Or solo cross-country flight, however, the problem is dif- 
With neither time nor materials for plotting, the 
a quick and simple mental calculation that 


the navigator simply finds the 


terent 
pilot must make 
will get the job done with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
Such is the track-error method of pilot 
navigation as practiced by the Royal Air Force and the 
U. S. Air Force. By quick reference to his map, the pilot 
can estimate his error in navigation. And what is more im- 
portant, he can tell what to do about it. 

Since it is imperative to save time and effort in the air, 
the pilot should prepare his maps on the ground before 
taking off. This consists of drawing in lines at 5° intervals 
on either side of the true course from base, turning points 


essence of the 5 


° 


and destination. 

[wo, or possibly three lines at 5° intervals should be 
sufficient for normal off-course problems. These lines help 
the pilot estimate the amount of his “track error,” or how 
many degrees he is off for example, the 
pilot finds himself over Centerville after 20 minutes of flying. 
lines he can see that his track error is 
ibout 7° to The next question is: much 
ilteration of course shall he make? 

Here the problem offers two possible solutions. 

Ihe pilot can alter course to regain his original true 
to his destination. In this way he 
( utilize any good check points he had previously chosen 


course. Suppose, 
By reference to his 5 


starboard. how 


course and continue on 
ig the original required track. 

The pilot can make one alteration of course to carry 
straight to his destination. This is advisable when the 
ourse fix shows the airplane is more than half way from 
flight began. 


base at which the 


Let’s examine the first solution—regaining the original true 


irse and continuing to destination. Suppose the original 
Since the pilot is about 
to the right of his true course, suppose he alters course 
left, or a magnetic heading of 88°. Obviously 


netic heading from base was 95°. 


y 7° to the 
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Map for flight should contain lines drawn at 5° intervals 
on both sides of true course from base and destination. 


this will not be sufficient as he will only parallel his original 
true course. Suppose he doubles his track error and alters 
course to the left by 14°, or a magnetic heading of 81° 
This will take him back to his original true course. 
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The next problem is, when will he get back on the true 
course? Obviously, in the same amount of time it took him 
a.m. and fixed his 


to get off course. If he left base at 9 


position over Centerville 18 minutes (Continued on page 7! 

















Are Single-Seat Fighters 


There’s too much for one man to handle in a 600 m.p.h. 


plane. Tomorrow’s fighters may all have two-man crews. 


By MALCOLM CAGLE 


Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy 


HE PRESENT DAY single-seat military pilot is about 
as occupied as a bitch dog with a hungry 12-pup litter. 
Aeronautical designers and engineers are ready to admit 
that he is becoming “a jack of all trades, a master of none.” 
Not only is he expected to be 
pilot, which requires the manifold abilities of navigator, 


an expert pursuit or fighter 


bombardier, gunner, engineer, tactician and communicator, 
but he is now expected to become proficient in additional 
duties—photography, night and foul weather flight, radar 
intercept, jamming and relay, smoke laying and ASW. With 
the iron curtain of sound penetrated, however, the single 
seat aircraft appears slated for extinction, much to the rebief 
of its overburdened pilot. 

The trend had its genesis even before the advent of super- 
sonic speeds. Take a look at the hybrid F-82 for example— 
two F-51’s married together. Or the older F-61 (Black Widow). 
The range of conventional fighter-type aircraft has never 
been sufficient to permit accompanying a long range bomber 
on a complete round trip. The F-82 was partly an effort to 
overcome this deficiency. The British have long been con 
sidering doing away with single seaters as an extravagance 
they could not afford. The Navy’s Grumman F7F (Tigercat), 
now active in the fleet, has a two-seat configuration. 

Stepping from the present toward the future, examine the 
experimental Curtiss XF-87, one of the Air Force’s newest 
planes. Not much information has been released about it 
but this plane probably foreshadows the shape of things 
to come. 

Why is the front-line single seater on the skids? For illus- 
tration, let’s assume you are piloting an Air Force F-84 or 
a Navy F9F (Panther)—both in the 600 m.p.h. bracket—and 
let’s assume you're up at 35,000 feet with the task of inter- 
cepting a 500 m.p.h. enemy bomber. As you know, at 30,000 
feet, the sky appears purple; at 40,000 feet, with the sun low 
in the sky, you can begin to see first magnitude stars overhead. 


Its two occupants sit side by side. 


Visibility, in other words, becomes poor. Your oxygen mask 
and your bulky clothing, added to your speed, make it dif- 
ficult to see. 

Ihe fighter director officer vectors you to an intercepting 
course. (The worst possible position, obviously, is a head-on 
situation where your rate of closure on the bomber is about 
1,100 m.p.h.—18 miles every minute.) If the FDO doesn’t 
do a speedy and precise job of making a merged plot, it’s 
a cinch you'll have a tough time finding the bomber on your 
own. If you should see him, unless you're on an almost over- 
taking course, by the time you get turned around he will 
probably be out of sight. And remember, at 35,000 feet and 
600 m.p.h., your diameter of turn is close to six miles. 

But let’s also assume you do make an interception; that 
you can see the bomber. How are you going to attack him? 
It becomes immediately apparent that the Air Force's “pur- 
suit curves” and the Navy's “overhead” and “high side” 
gunnery runs are useless. Your plane could not stand the 
strain; neither could your body. And even if they could you 
probably wouldn’t get to make more than one run. Employ- 
ing present tactics with present equipment, your only chance 
to attack him would be from an overtaking course; and if 
the bomber has guns in the tail, or guns that will fire aft, 
you are as vulnerable as he. This reverses the traditional 
advantage which the interceptor pilot has always enjoyed. 

Mind you now, we have been talking about a 600 m.p.h. 
fighter plane and a 500 m.p.h. bomber. Double these speeds 
and you immeasurably complicate the problem. 

The tactical dilemma is obvious. Even in daytime the 
interceptor of the future will require long range, accurate 
radar to find its quarry. And when it gets ready to shoot, it 
will need rapid-fire, heavy armament, and a fire control 
system to enable it to shoot from any angle without the 
necessity of making violent turns and maneuvers to “aim 
the plane.” Perhaps the armament (Continued on page 74) 
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Today’s two-man fig 
The F-61, a wartime night fi 


hters give greater efficiency for long-range operation. From top, 
ghter, was forerunner of later models such as the Twin M 


Northrop F-61, Curtiss XF-87 and North American F-82. 
ustang (two F-5Is joined together) and the jet XF-87. 








Mt. Rushmore, often called the Shrine of Democracy, 
is located southwest of Rapid City, which has three 
excellent airports. Right, Rapid City's Dinosaur Park 
contains reproductions of prehistoric creatures. 





“The Needles” in the Black Hills were created by thousands of years of soil and wind erosion. Flyers can take sightseeing buses to this spot. 
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Aerial tourists can land at 10 rivers 














ports in these scenic mountains. 


OWN IN THE BLACK HILLS the natives don’t brag the Black Hills Forest and the Harney Forest. Throughout 
about having the tallest buildings, or the biggest cities the Hills are tourist accommodations, including hotels, dude 
or the largest manufacturing plants. ranches and tourist courts, many of which can be reached 
But, if you'll drag up a chair they'll tell you tales of easily from nearby airports. 
Wild Bill Hickok, the famous Dakota gunman. Or they'll In addition to the usual fare of hunting, fishing, hiking, 
take a moment to show you where Preacher Smith was killed swimming and horseback riding, found in any vacation 
by Indians in 1876. Or maybe they'll give you a lecture on region, the Black Hills communities conduct annual celebra- 
the prowess of Poker Alice, the female cardshark of early tions. some of which will be held within the next several 
Deadwood days. months. Among them are: 
It’s a good place to fly, an almost unspoiled vacationland July 24-25-the Black Hills Airfair at Spearfish, S. D. 
where good trout streams, high mountains, and cool nights July 26-27—Gold Discovery Days at Custer, S. D. 
offer a welcome change for the city-bred pilot, sweltering in Aug. 1—Sheridan Lake Boat Races 
midsummer heat. The approximately 10 airports in the area Aug. 6-8—Days of °76 at Deadwood, S. D. 
can serve as excellent bases for jaunts into scenic areas which Aug. 13-15—Black Hills Motorcycle Races at Sturgis, S. D. 
are only today receiving the tourist attention they deserve. Aug. 21-22—Heart o’ the Hills Celebration at Hill City, 
Everywhere in the Hills, however, vou’ll hear stories of S. D. 
the old west. The natives won't let vou forget that it was Aug. 27-28—Lawrence County Fair at Spearfish, S. D. 
in the Dakotas that Calamity Jane had her flamboyant Sept. 4-6—Key City Rodeo at Sturgis 
career, where General Custer led an exploring party. Sept. 6—Labor Day Celebration at Lead, S. D. 
Most of the Black Hills are in two large national forests, The Black Hills Airfair, scheduled (Continued on page 72) 














Douglas Invader gets a new designation under 
the revised system, Formerly known as A-26 it 
will henceforth be known as the B-26. The old 
Martin Marauder (B-26) is obsolescent today. 














The AF’s New Designation System 


NEW SYSTEM FOR DESIGNATING AIR FORCE PLANES 


By 



























Fundamental Types Prefix Symbols 
(Denoting basic use (Denoting modifications for CHARLES O. PROBST 
of the airplane) current use) 
— en Major, Air Force Reserve 

Amphibian A Bombardment 20 cee B 
Bombardment B Cargo Cc 
Cargo ......... 3 Director Aircraft D 
Fighter . F Fighter acest : F r 
Glider 3 peers 6 | The Air Force has reshuffled 
Helicopter ..... ‘ ae H I aoc ecetaspucnncdineinns =) 
Liaison oes Missile Aircraft ......................... M 
Targets and Drones ............ carci Q Target or Drone Q . ’ 
Reconnaissance R Reconnaissance R its alphabet. Here S the late 
Search and Rescue S Sea Search a 
Trainers ....... icine. ae TE eee - 3 
Special Research or Staff Administrative : : : 

ns: 1i [ee v | word on airplane designations. 
memens than one prefix symbol is to be niin to an aircraft at one time. 
Missiles have a separate fundamental designation system. 
General classification symbols are X—experimental; Y—service test; and Z—obsolete. 
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AIRCRAFT OF INTERIM AIR FORCE 


















































Name Designations | Feature of Series Name | Designations | Feature of Series 
———— = — —— - | —_ 
BOMBARDMENT | FIGHTER a. | 
" er | B-26B-1 thru -65-DL Attack version Thunderbolt F-47N-1 thru -15-RE long range version 
(formerly A-26) B-26B-5 thru -25-DT Attack version (formerly P-47) 
3-26C-15 thru -60-DT | Bombardier version Mustang F-51D-1 thru -15-NA i ; 
Superfort | B-29-5 thru -55-BA (formerly P-51) F-51D-5 and -20-NT j bubble canopy 
. | B-29-25 thru -90-BW F-51H-1 thru -10-NA | engine change 
B-29-1 thru -50-MO ° Black Widow F-61B-15 thru -25-NO | 
B-29A-5 thru -50-BN 250 gal. less fuel (formerly P-61) F-61C-) thru -10-NOu% | turbo supercharger 
3-29B-30 thru -55- E ts 0 ; > 
B-2 = 30 thru -55-BA Main turrets out — Kingcobra QOF-63A-11 and -12-BE armored target 
Four-engine Y B-35-NO (formerly P-63) | QF-63G and G-1-BE engine change 
Flying Wing YS-SA-NO — Shooting Star F-80A-1 thru -10-LO 
( eror* YB-36A-CF Bubble canopy (formerly P-80) F-80B-1 on -LO 
(6-engine B-36A-CF F-80C-1 on -LO 
150 ton gr. wt.) B-36B-CF Twin Mustang F-82E-1 on -NA engine change 
= . (formerly P-82) F-82F-1 on -NA 
B-45A-NA F-82G-1 on -NA 
(4 engine jet) B-45C-NA Thunderjet YF-81A-1-RE 
Stratofort* B-50A-BO (formerly P-84) F-81B-1 on -RE 
3-50R-BO Eagle wing radar F-81C-1 on -RE 
| — F-86A-NA 
Flying Fort | RB-17G- -BO, VE, or DL Photo version (single eng. jet) F-86B-NA 
| TB-17G- -BO, VE, or DL Trainer 
| QB-17G- -BO, VE, or DL Drone HELICOPTER 
| SB-17H- -BO, VE, or DL “Flying Dutchman”— (formerly XH-5A-SI 
—_ (airborne lifeboat) Sikorsky R-5) XH-5D-SI 
e1.oe -NC Teat H-5D-sI | 
Mitchell T'B-25J-25 thru -35-NC Trainer H-5E-SI 
H-5F-SI 
CARGO (formerly YH-12-BE 
Expeditor C-45- -BH —— Bell R-12) H-12A-BE 
Skytrain C-47D- -DL Single-apeed blower (formerly YH-13-RBE 
- Bell R-13) YH-134A-BE 
Skymaster | €-54D-1 thru -15-DC engine change from B 
C-54E-1 thru -20-DO fuel tank changes LIAISON | 
C-54G-1 thru -20-DO troop version Grasshopper - L-4J-PI 
Globemaster | C-74- DL a Sentinel L-5G-VW 
Packet ( A. -FA Sentinel L-13-VU : 
— L-13A-BW 
Stratofreighter YC-97-BO R -3350 engines L-13B-CO 
YC-97A-BO R-1360 engines —s YL-15-BW 
C-97A-BO 
YC-97B-BO personnel carrier Champion* L-16A-AE 
~ —— — Navion* | L-I7A-NA 
Skytrain | C-117B-DK a 
(similar to Packet) | C-119B-FA R-4360 engines RECONNAISSANCE 
(Hughes 2 eng YR-11A-1-H1 
formerly F-11) 
TRAINER wee: ME te J 
‘ Most photo reconnaissance planes are re-designated as fundamental type: 
srs dye ge ' F-2 RC-45-BH 
(formerl -6) T-6F-NT aheogeae- Ap . a 
a ——- Former F-6D RF-51-D-NA 
Navigator T-7C-BH Former F-9 RB-17 | 
(formerly AT-7) _ Former F-13 RB.29 | 
: Former F-14 RF-86 
Kaydet r-13D-BW Former F-15 RF-61* 
(formerly PT-13) 
Kaydet T-17-BW RESEARCH 
(formerly PT-17) (Former XS-1) X-1-BE 











* Probable 


HE AIR FORCE has revised its alphabet, bringing order 
out of a welter of symbols, numbers and letters intended 
to identify military aircraft. The new system simplifies 
plane designations, but for a few months it may require a 
second thought to remember that such planes as the A-26 
henceforth will appear with new prefix initials. 

In the Air Force, 
the “alphabet” has been devoid of logical construction. It’s 
true, “A” stood for Attack, as in A-20; “B” for Bomber, as 
in B-29: and “C.” for Cargo, as in C-54. But what about “P” 
(And “R” for Helicopter? And “F” for Photo- 


Reconnaissance? 


The change, however, is long overdue. 


for Fighters? 


It wasn't planned confusion; it all evolved during the 
natural growth of the Ain For example, fast single- 
place ships were called Pursuit, from the French, translated 
(A similar term used in the 


Force. 


roughly as “go and get ‘em.” 
French Air Force is chasseur.) So the first pursuit was des- 
ignated P-1. 
a Fairchild. The letter “P” was already in use, so photo (Foto) 
ships were designated, starting with F-1. 

About the time of the first P-40s, the Air Force decided 
that the word “Pursuit” was not truly descriptive of the type, 
and the term “Fighter’’ came into common use. Still the 
fighters were Wags at Wright 
Field offered to change the signs in the Procurement Section 
from “Pursuit Branch” to “Phighter Branch,” but the fighters 


Along came the first photo-reconnaissance ship, 


designated as P-47, P-51, etc. 


continue to be numbered up to P-92, and the photo ships 
to F-15. 

\s for the R-4 helicopter, the first of the type was a heli- 
copter; but the and third, the R-2 and R-3, were 
So they were all designated under the term “Ro 


second 
aulogyros. 
tary-wing.”’ 

Now, the Air Force takes stock and redesignatcs some of 
its aircraft under a new system, with changes designed to 
eliminate the confusions, and 
broader scope for new models and tactical uses. 

If you think you can tell an A-26 from a B-26, you'll be 
interested in the changes, for they affect many aircraft now 


above-mentioned allow a 


in service. 
But first a word about the basic principles of Air 
Model Designation: T-M-S, “THe Mopet System.” 
I'YPE: The original design purpose of an aircraft: bom- 
bardment, fighter, cargo, etc. 
MODEL: Aircraft of a given type which are alike in gen- 
eral configuration, construction, equipment and performance. 
SERIES: Aircraft of a given type and model, having for 
all practical purposes interchangeable parts and identical 


Force 


tactical usefulness. 

A complete model designation also includes: 

(1) Block number—a further breakdown of a series aircraft 
according to minor changes that occur as production proceeds. 
Theoretically, all aircraft of a (Continued on page 56) 



























































































Safety results from the smooth instrument 
panel and folding seat of the Piper PA-I1. 


Cornell study shows how to build 


planes safer than automobiles. 


AFER PLANES for private flyers are not only possible 
but necessary if there is to be a marked expansion of 
popular aviation. 

This is the belief of Hugh De Haven, Director of Crash 
Injury Research, based on a five-year study of survivable 
airplane accidents under sponsorship of the National Re- 
search Council. This project for studying causes of crash- 
injuries was started during the war at Cornell Medical College 
and has continued as an activity of the Cornell Committee 
on Air Safety Research. 

The Cornell unit does not study crash-injury results in 
cases where the aircraft disintegrates; these accidents are 
s concerned with the far 
greater number of severe accidents in which the cabin or 


considered “non-survivable.” It 


cockpit holds its general shape and the causes of death—or 
survival—are specific. 

After studying hundreds of accidents, De Haven concludes 
that it is engineering rather than luck that allows one person 
to walk away from a crash in which another is killed. Crash 
injuries follow definite patterns; their causes apparently can 
be controlled to a large extent by engineering and structural 
design. Identification of specific causes of injuries in airplane 
accidents is leading to a blueprint for a small “safe” plane— 


Control wheels in Navion are 
curved to absorb shock of body. 


a blueprint which may have a marked effect on the future 
safety of flying in all aircraft. 

This “safe” plane would cost more to build but should 
find a wide market among people who would like to fly but 
are afraid. Fear of flying, De Haven says, is fundamentally 
a fear of getting killed in a crash. He visualizes a two-place 
side-by-side model that would give equal or better mile-for 
mile safety than the automobile. This ship would be “crash 
safe’’ and would include the following features: 

Cabin structure would be more rugged than in conven 
tional design. 

Nose sections would be long and have the general ap 
pearance of a jet fighter; all forward sections would be 
especially designed to carry heavy loads during collapse and 
arranged to “cushion” and protect the cabin of the ship in 
vertical crashes due to hitting trees or wires at take-off and 
landing speeds. 

The engine would be lower, preferably under the seat on 
in the belly of the ship close to the center of gravity. This 
would give greatly improved forward vision. The engine 
would be geared to a slow-speed, quiet propeller. 

Wings would be attached to a strong center section simila1 
to that used in the DC-3 and various types of low-wing 
military planes. 

Distance between the nose of the ship and the cabin would 
be as great as aerodynamic design would allow. 

The plane would be highly spin-resistant and designed to 
provide adequate stall warning. 

Each occupant would be cquipped with much stronget 
safety belts than those in common use today. Chest straps 
or shoulder harness would be provided, preferably in one 
unit with the safety belt to make a “safety vest.” 

Instrument panel, control wheels and all other objects 
within range of the head would be designed and arranged 
in such a way that they could not inflict fatal head injuries 
in case of a crash. 

Landing gear would be constructed to carry heavy loads 
during collapse. 

CAB figures show that fatalities in privately-owned aircraft 
are far greater percentagewise than those in private automo 
biles. De Haven points to the psychological effect on the 
public when another 500,006 people learn to fly and run out 
of gas, fly in bad weather, get lost, and misjudge !andings. 
For them—and for the future of (Continued on page 62) 
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Italian Air-Cab was on display at recent Milan fair. Wings fold over top of cab, 
with strut pivoting on hinge, while twin boom folds up to shroud propeller for road 
operation. Observers claim this unique little machine has road speed of 62 m.p.h. 


HAVE en 
YO U S E E N ? soasnaunionen 


two - place pusher airplane. 


Closed cabin Temco Swift (left) went into production in June. New model has modified overturn structure, new window installations, improved 
cabin designing. Metal has replaced most of Plexiglas in rear of cabix and on sliding canopy. Tower vision model (right) is still offered. 





“Twin Ercoupe” was built for Thresher Bros. Air Circus, Elberton, Ga., by J. B. Collie, Southeastern Air Service. It cruises at 140 m.p.h., can 
fly 100 m.p.h. on one engine, lands at 75. Plane has conventional controls, can be flown from either cockpit, has been rolled, looped, spu 


HAVE YOU SEEN? continued 


DC-4M modified by Cana- Martin XP5M-1 is new model of flying boat featuring Retractable skis on Fairchild Packet were built by 


dair, has Merlin engines. new type of hull expected to improve performance. Air Materiel Command for snow or concrete runways. 


Experimental Avro Lancaster is test bed for Metropolitan-Vickers axial flow Beryl jet engine in tail installation. Other experiments 
with Lancasters include use of Python and Theseus XI propjet engines, and Ghost and Nene turbo-jets installed in the outboard nacelles. 








Unorthodox helicopter built by Charles Seibel, Wichita, is controlled by shifting forward section of cabin 
on track. Copter moves in direction of changing center of gravity. Seibel had never flown before he soloed it. 


Parasite fighter is McDonnell XF-85, designed 
to be launched from bomb bay of the giant B-36. 
Tiny jet plane is only 15 feet long, has wing 
span of 21 feet, folding wings. It can be fueled, 
armed, repaired, in its mother plane “hangar.” e 
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One of two markers at Terre Haute. 
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The Patecell family began their coast-to-coast flight from Washington National Airport. 1 
Skyway One, warns Patecell, is still not fully airmarked, though much work has been done. Ap 
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Pilot, American Overseas Airlines 











| Commercial signs aid navigation. 

















One of West Texas’ first markers. Easy-to-read airmarker in desert. 






Atop grocery store near Los Angeles. 
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Skyway marker at Municipal Airport. 


America’s “air highway” needs much improvement 


before flyers can depend on it. Here’s what one 


pilot found on a test flight from coast-to-coast. 


HAVE just returned from a flight over the Wright Skyway, 

which has been called “the best-marked aerial highway 

in the United States.” This story is written as a warning 
to pilots who believe they can cruise along Skyway One, 
glancing down every few minutes to see glaring white markers 
along their route. 

You can’t do it. The markers aren’t there. Though many 
cities have installed Skyway emblems, the number is still 
pitifully inadequate. And many of the existing markers are 
located in unobtrusive spots, difficult for the cross-country 
pilot to see. 

Since the Skyway had been publicized as primarily for 
family flying, | took my wife and two daughters, aged 7 and 3, 
over the route, simulating the problems of an amateur pilot 
I planned the trip with radio off, 
and used only regional maps for a minimum of information. 


with no radio knowledge. 


This made airmarkers of prime importance to me, and took 
me back to my early flying days in 1937 when I used a road 
map instead of air map, and had no compass. In those days, 
the 40-h.p. Cubs I was flying had no instruments, and my 
first cross-country turned out literally to be a “lost: cause.” 
When after two hours I located a town, I was saved from 
a forced landing because its name was printed on a building. 
Airmarkers would have saved me many unscheduled landings 
during those first 300 hours of cross-country. 

That's why I wanted to test-fly Skyway One. I knew that 
the private pilot would have a tremendous gain if the route 
were well-defined. All he would have to do would be hold 
course, look for names on the ground, glance at the map to 
see how ground speed was doing, and correct slightly right 
or left as the track requires. 

Here’s what happened to me as I flew the Wright Skyway. 

We left Fitzmaurice, our home airport on Long Island, on 
April 19, flying to Washington where we would “join the 
Skyway.” The trip was a vacation, and we planned to cruise 
leisurely across country in our white Howard, arriving in 
Los Angeles on Saturday, April 24. 

Washington to Springfield, O.—By noon, we were off on 
our first leg over the “Highway of the Sky.” Since we were 
flying the northern sector of the Skyway to Abilene, Tex., 
we headed for Springfield, by way of Pittsburgh—a 400-mile 





Up-to-date Southern Sector marker. 


hop. When the tower cleared us from its frequency, I turned 
off the radio and set the first heading direct for Bedford, Pa. 

Markings at Bedford were distinct, and about 20 miles to 
the north I saw the Johnstown airport. The name, “Jouns 
TOWN” stood out in large white letters on the east-west run 
way. Most Pennsylvania cities are clearly marked but we 
found less attractive conditions in Ohio. Markings were 
scattered, and the flyer without a radio is handicapped 
Ironically, the airports don’t even seem to be airmarked. 

We didn’t fly over a single Ohio city of less than 100,000 
persons that was airmarked, until we reached Springfield 
And even there, though the good burghers have gone out 
of their way to splash giant letters along the full length of 
the railway station roof, there is much to be desired. Here's 
why: I arrived directly over the city at 4,000 feet, at a speed 
of 170 m.p.h. Though visibility was good, I could find no 
identification anywhere and wasn’t able to locate the market 
until after I landed and talked to a reporter. 
didn’t spend an unusual amount of time scanning the city 
for the marker, I gave as good a try as the average stranger 


Though | 


on a cross-country. Not until the next morning, after spend 
ing the night in Springfield, did I see the name—large as 
life—spelled out about 100 feet long. It was so dirty from 
train smoke that I was right over it before I detected the 
lettering. Skyway markers need maintenance even if it’s 
only an occasional! dousing with a hose or, preferably, a good 
mopping with a cleansing agent such as Soilax. 
Springfield to St. Louis—En route to St. Louis, we stopped 
at Dayton (25 miles from Springfield), where the ramp con 
tains a new Dayton sign, painted in large yellow letters 
But in the 335 miles between Dayton and St. Louis we saw 
airmarking only at Indianapolis and Terre Haute. Some 
distance out of Indianapolis [| caught sight of the high water 
standpipe, typical of many midwestern cities. Coming closer, 


I could see standard obstruction painting of red and white 
squares near the top. “Indianapolis” was painted on the 
top, with airport directions, mileage, etc. 

Terre Haute’s airmarking conformed exactly to CAA speci 
fications. Passing over the city at 6,000 feet I could easily 
distinguish the markings. Two were located on prominent 
buildings. 


(Continued on page 64) 





Small town sign in North Carolina. 



































Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 


Captain Sallee, an Army pilot, was 
able to land his P-40 successfully, 
but committed errors in technique. 





HE CRASH TRUCK, ambulance, and fire truck screamed 

down the runway behind my P-40 as I stopped and 

leaped from the smoking plane. From the ramp came 
the squadron commander's jeep followed by the commanding 
olhcer’s staff car. I gingerly wiped oil from my hot face ‘and 
walked nervously toward the jeep as the squadron commander 
vaulted to the ground and ran toward me. 

He grabbed me by the arm and slapped me heartily on 
the back, pulling me in the direction of the staff car. “Good 
job!”” he exclaimed. “Really used your head, Boy!” 

The commanding officer stepped from his staff car and 
1 saluted. 

“That was a commendable piece of flying, Lieutenant. 
You'd better get down to the station hospital for a check-up. 
Get something on those oil burns.” 

I stammered 
squadron commander to the jeep, I gave him information 
on the instrument readings at the time my plane caught on 
fire and began to burn within a mile of the field. 

Not until I had been checked at the station hospital and 
had returned to the flight line 
of my wingmates did I realize that I deserved congratulations 
on my good luck instead of my good judgment. Sitting in 
the office of the Flying Safety Officer, filling out a report on 
the incident, I began to shake uncontrollably. 
I revisualized the fast-moving sequence of events preceding 
the forced landing and saw several glaring errors in flyit 
technique, any one of which could have been fatal. 


a reply and saluted again. Following my 


to hear the congratulations 


suddenly 


o 
1S 


Only luck brought this P-40 pilot 


home after his engine caught fire. 





By 
ELLSWORTH D. SALLEE 


Captain, Air Force Reserve 





P-40's engine exploded in mid- 
air, but author brought it into 
field safely, enabling mechanics 
to trace trouble in other planes. 









I was participating in a P-40 landing stage when the inci 
dent occurred. I had just made my third take-off and climbed 
to approximately 1,300 feet when a sharp explosion sent ; 
shudder from the engine back through the fuselage. Immedi 
ately white smoke streamed from the exhaust stacks and th 
engine began to vibrate and lose power. At first I thought 
the coolant gauge had failed to register properly and th 
engine had overheated, causing the coolant to escape through 
the relief valve. Before I finished my hasty turn toward the 
field I realized that something else was wrong. 

The white smoke was replaced by oily black smoke tipped 
with orange flame. By the time I rolled out of my turn, oil 
had covered the windshield and hot black fumes were stream 
ing past the cockpit. I knew that I was in real trouble when 
the loss of power became so great that the airspeed began 
to fall off rapidly. My training made me automatically drop 
the nose enough to hold the airspeed safely above stalling 
Then I flew instruments as I had never flown them before 
I had to go on into the field; I had made my choice. 

I knew that I had made a wrong decision. The wide, level 
country around the airport would have made a forced land 
ing simple, but the first thought that entered my mind was 
to get into the field. After making my turn toward the wide 
runway I was too low to change my mind. I could have 
bailed out Sitting there sweating it 
out, thinking that I should have bailed out or landed straight 
ahead in the mesquite, I made another error. I thought ol 
it later as the wheels touched the runway. 

I had fully explored the possibility of getting more power 
from the failing engine by using the r.p.m. control and the 
throttle. I found that there was a constant r.p.m. no matte? 
what I did: I could get no more power from the engine at 
full throttle than at half throttle. In my experimenting | 
discovered that I had to cut the (Continued on page 74) 


at the first sign of fire. 
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9 “Flying my Cessna is easy. I 
find it relaxing... invigorating... as 
simple as driving a car! With Cessna’s 
full-range flaps—I float in to short-field 
landings easily, safely. And Cessna’s 
Patented Safety Landing Gear smooths 
out the roughest runways. 


See the New 140... powered by a C-90 Continental Enaine which 


FLYING 


Fo 


old NOT to fly!” 


1. “No more sleeper hops—no more 
bucking traffic—for yours truly! After 
thirty years on the road, I’ve found the 
easy way to cover my territory...in 
my own Cessna 140! It’s a real cross- 
country plane—with all-metal structure 
and a luxurious cabin. 





3. “I travel farther— make more 
money—yet spend more time at home! My 
Cessna’s cruising speed of over 105 m. p. 
h. and 450-mile range get me there and 
back in a hurry. And if it takes ten 
minutes extra to close a sale—what of 
it—I make my own schedules!” 






Cssila 


140 and 120 


> 














develops more horsepower at less RPMs for faster take-off and 
climb, substantially greater cruising speed, far quieter operation. 





yposotsto ene 


ONLY CESSNA OFFERS 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 
PERSONAL PLANES 





CESSNA 170 


The low-cost, 4-place “Family Car of the 
Air.” Easy to fly—economical to operate 
—plenty of room for the whole family 
(4 adults) plus luggage. Never before 
has such room, speed, comfort and utility 
been offered at anywhere near the same 
price. All-metal structure. 145 H. P. Con- 
tinental Engine —over-120 m. p. h. cruising 
speed—500-mile range! See it! 





CESSNA 190-195 


Practical 4-5 place personal or company 
airliners. All metal—airline-type engines 
—Hamilton Standard Constant Speed 
Propellers—every safety and comfort 
feature. Yet surprisingly economical to 
own and operate. You get about 12 miles 
per gallon of gas! The 190 has a 240 
H. P. Continental Engine and cruises at 
well over 160 m. p. h. The 195 has a 300 
H. P. Jacobs Engine and cruises at over 
165 m. p. h. Both have ranges of over 
700 miles. 


See Your Cessna Dealer 





MAIL THIS COUPON 





Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F, Wichita, Kansas. 
Please send free literature giving complete 
description of the Cessna 170 ( ); Cessna 120, 
140 ( ); Cessna 190, 195 ( ); Literature for 
model builders ( 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de- 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is: ‘To make flying more useful, less expen- | 
sive, safer and more fun." 

Headquarters are: I5th and New York Aves., 
Washington 5, D. C. Members also receive 
a special AOPA edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
ions expressed in this column are not neces- 
sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE, 


ERSISTENT 
ing for private planes continue to crop 
up. AOPA, checking with two of the 


rumors about gas ration 


country’s largest oil companies as well as 
officials of the Oil and Gas Division of the 
Department of the 
that the rumor is unfounded. 
AOPA member to query national headquat 


Interior, has learned 


Most recent 
ters sent along a clipping from a small 
Minnesota aviation 


that gas rationing is coming 


newspaper which says 
“shortly” for 
private planes, and that coupons had al- 
ready been printed. 

“Apparently that story is just getting out 
to Minnesota,” an Interior Department off- 
cial told AOPA. “We've heard somewhat 
the same story regularly ever 
It usually applies to automobile 


since last 
summer. 
gas rationing, but we have heard it said 
that the same plans are intended for private 
planes. 

“I can tell you this: if this rumor is true 


AND PILOTS 


ASSOCIATION 












we don’t know about it—and we will be the 
ones to lay the plans for such a move. As 
a matter of fact, the gasoline situation is 
not as bad at the moment as it was. Short 
of a national emergency, it will remain in 
its present status.” A more detailed report 
will appear in the July confidential news- 
letter to AOPA members. 
RENTZEL MEETS AOPA BOARD 

Delos W. (“Del’’) Rentzel, new Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator, recently flew to Phil- 
adelphia with J. B. Hartranft, Jr.. AOPA 
general manager, for an evening meeting 
and dinner with AOPA’s board of directors. 
Rentzel is an AOPA member (27323), a 
private pilot and owns a Luscombe. 

During the Rentzel discussed 
with the Board the entire civil aviation 
picture, and explained his general attitude 
toward private flying. Particular emphasis 
was placed on a development program for 
personal aircraft, and AOPA has been re- 
quested to draw up a recommended pro- 
gram for CAA consideration. The meeting 
was Rentzel’s first official contact with pri- 
vate flying since being named Administrator. 


JET MOVIE 
One of the best films on the elements of 


meeting 


jet propulsion was made by Walt Disney 
for one of the jet engine manufacturing 
companies. It explains and illustrates the 
theory of jet propulsion in colored animated 





Congressional Pilots Association members discuss route for recent breakfast hop 
to Rehoboth Beach, Del. Eighteen congressmen and their assistants belong to CPA. 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr., AOPA general manager (sports shirt), points out terrain features. 





cartoons. AOPA has a special arrangement 
with the jet engine manufacturer whereby 
AOPA members can borrow the film fo 
special showings. 


AUTOMATIC GCA 

Recent announcement of details of thy 
new automatic GCA developed by the Ai 
Forces and Gilfillan Bros. of Los Angele 
points up the basic AOPA contention tha 
GCA is greatly superior to ILS for use by 
the majority of flyers. The automatic GCA 
announcement further spikes the airlines 
contention that ILS is preferred to a greai 
extent because it can be switched into ap 
airliner’s autopilot for automatic let-downs 
The new GCA can do the same thing, wit 
greater reliability and accuracy than ILS 
according to our information—or it can als 
be used manually, just as GCA is used a 
the present time. 

AOPA has been familiar with the detaik 
of automatic GCA for some time but wa 
sworn to secrecy by military officials. This 
is in keeping with the standard Government 
practice of seeking AOPA advice and as 
sistance in all matters that affect privat 
flyers. The auto-GCA project is related t 
the new air navigation facilities subcom 
mittee of the Air Coordinating Committe 
of the Government. AOPA is official private 
flyers’ representative on that subcommittec 
along with representatives of other branche 
of aviation, including the Air Transport 
Association, Air Line Pilots Association, Ai: 
Forces, Navy, Coast Guard and CAA. 

Purpose of the committee is to formulate 
plans for the best all-weather air naviga 
tional facilities. AOPA feels that the private 
flyer needs GCA, high-intensity lights at 
key airports, retention of the present low 
frequency radio ranges until the new omni 
range equipment is proved practical te the 
needs and purse of the private flyer; and 
retention of present rotating beacons on 
the nation’s airways. 

Private pilots, long plagued by obsolete 
air navigation maps (particularly sectionals 
sold to them by airport operators and othe 
sales agencies, are being alerted by AOPA 
to report all instances of such sales. Officials 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey have asker 
AOPA to collect these reports. 

Pilots are urged to check on the official 
dates of the latest maps they want to buy 
Lists of these current dates, shown for each 
sectional map published by the Government 
agency, are available to AOPA members il 
The Pitot, issued monthly. AOPA mem 
bers wishing to report such illegal sales 
should send the name of the selling agency 
the name of the chart, and the time anc 
place of the sale, to AOPA headquarter 
in Washington. 


TITLE TROUBLE 

Title searches still are a major source ol 
trouble to would-be plane owners. AOPA 
working toward a solution of this problen 
for private flyers, continues to urge carefu 
checks on all aircraft titles. Numerous case 
continue to come to AOPA headquarte! 
involving new aircraft with clouded title 
There appears to be some improvement i 
connection with used-plane titles. AOPA 
special title-search service still is availab’ 
to members for a flat $2.50 per plan: 
Title-search fees for non-AOPA membe* 
range from $5 to $18. ENI 
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IN THE SERIES FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


"OPERATING AN AIRPORT puts me in 
daily contact with flyers and 
aircraft mechanics. Time and 
time again their first choice is 
ESSO «ee because they've learned 
they can depend on the high- 
guality aviation fuels and lubri- 
cants that carry the Esso brand." 
R. B. Springer, Owner 


Glendale Airport 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
~ vv 
4m 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


"MOST OF ALL I wanted safe and 
trouble-free operation for my 
air ambulance and my own plane. 
So, knowing from experience with 
my ground fleet of ambulances 
and personal cars that Esso 
Products are of high quality ... 
I naturally decided on Esso for 
aviation fuels and lubricants." 


Wade H. Kepner 
Air Ambulance Service 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





In America's largest petroleum 

laboratories over 2000 research 
scientists and technicians work 
at never-ending tests ... keep- 
ing Esso Aviation Products the 

high-quality fuels and lubricants 
of airports from Maine to Texas. 
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THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR 
Il, Volume One, Plans and Early Operations. 
Prepared under the editorship of Wesley 
Frank Craven, New York University, and 
James Lea Cate, University of Chicago, by 
the Office of Air Force History, Col. Wilfred 
J. Paul, USAF, Director. Published by the 
University of Chicago Press in 1948. 788 
pages. Price $5. 


Perspective is the key to understanding 
The average reader of newspapers and even 
magazines, caught in the barrage of day to 
day events, cannot the 
But perspective has been caught superbly 


retain long 


in the first of a seven-volume history on 
The Army Air Forces in World War Il 

Possibly this initial volume will be the 
most interesting in the series, for its first 
71 pages are devoted to a review of rly 
Air Force history up to the start of World 
War II. Here is the story of Gen. “Billy” 
Mitchell, undistorted by hero worship or 
partisanship, the fights between Air Corps 
and Navy, Air Corps and Army Ground 


Forces, Air Corps and Congress 


When the United States entered the First 


World War, the Army’s air establishment 
consisted of 131 officers and 1,087 enlisted 
men. Nine factories in 1916 had produced 


a total of 64 airplanes. At two flying fields 


operated by the Army, there were 55 train 
ers, of which General Pershing later said, 
“51 were obsolete and the other four obso 


lescent.” Congress appropriated $640,000,000 


for aviation, and with great ballyhoo the 
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THE LIBRARY 


U.S 


planes 


forth to build “clouds of 
million Berlin.” 
gut then, as now, money could not buy 
The late. It 
confused was 


set bravely 


for the roads to 


time. program Was too 
The Staff without 


experience in formulating air policies. On 


was 
General 


Armistice Day, of 2,925 planes reaching the 
\EF’s zone of advance during the war, only 
696 manufacture. 

the Air Service 
was stymied by lack of planes, men, money 
the self- 
an in- 


1922 


American 
the 


were ol 


JeLween two wars, 


and by bigger rival Services. In 


protection many aviators advocated 


dependent Air Force. By June 30, the 


\ir Service numbered onlv 952 officers and 
8.936 enlisted men. This small nucleus, 
chronically short of funds, nevertheless 


maintained the integrity of the Service and 
had many accomplishments. 

The 
opment of a doctrine of strategic air power 
General 
Mitchell had a strong hand in the first. The 
1930s laid the 
groundwork of experimental planes that de- 


two most memorable were the devel- 


and the bombers to implement it 
\ir Force leaders in the early 


veloped into the wartime Fortress, Super- 


fortress, and Liberator 
weapons. 


Ihe paralle Is to the 20s and 30s still exist. 


those great strategic 


The squabbling between the services, the 


arguments over alr power Vs. land power, 
air power vs. seapower, the arguments 
whether the air can be decisive in war—all 
these are still with us. Powerplants. still 


limit the performance of bombers. Even 


more years are required to develop a pre- 
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"| still think it'd pay for us to 
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liminary design into a proven combat air. 
plane than were needed before the war. 

The status of the oppesing air forces jn 


World War II is outlined here, and the 
early warfare in Europe and Africa. Then 
came the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
subsequent events of the Pacific War. The 


first volume ends on August 17, 1942, when 
12 American Flying Fortresses took oft from 
England on the first bombing offensive 
against Europe. 

There is wonderful detail here on many 
events that have not been fully told before 
or were recounted only in long-winded offi 
cial documents. There is a reconstruction 
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, for 
example. There is a copy of a stern warn 
ing message to the Army commanding off- 
cers in the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama and 
the Western Defense Command on Novem- 
ber 27 — 10 days before Pearl Harbor — that 
should leave little doubt about that contro- 
There 
our bombers were caught on the ground at 


Clark Field in the Philippines. And 
are his is certainly a 


versial issue. is an inquiry as to why 
there 


many others. book 
that no serious student of military aviation 


will be without Curtis FULLER 


AIRCRAFT BASIC SCIENCE by the Technical 
Development Staff of Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
in 1948. 440 Pages. Price $6. 


My first glance at the title of this book 
gave me the chills because of the formidable 


word “Science,” but it was a pleasant shock 


to discover that even I was able to under- 
stand the contents. 

Most licensed mechanics should have a 
working knowledge of many subjects border- 
ing on the scientific, but most textbooks 
I've seen, until now, have contained only 
a few items that are really clear and under- 
standable. As for the rest, any mechanic 


who could comprehend them had better be 
an aircraft 

“Aircraft has a_ concise, 
simple style and covers each subject thor- 
oughly, beginning with the theory of flight 
and including aircraft structural compo- 
nents, blueprint reading, aircraft plumbing, 
fundamentals of aircraft electricity, aircraft 
storage 


engineer. 


Science” 


Basic 


batteries, generators, motors, con- 
cluding with pressure, mechanical and elec- 
trical instruments All of the important 
items are clearly illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs 


This book 


ing been 


indication of hav 

men 
versed in their respective fields and should 
be in every mechanic's library. 


gives every 


ompiled by thoroughly 


Grorce E. ANDERSON 


TWELVE WALKED AWAY by Marguerite Gay- 
lord Tate. Published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
in 1948. Price $2.50. 

This book is a behind-the-scenes story of 
the 12 people men, three 
one little girl) who were in the plane that 
crash-landed in the Swiss Alps in Novem: 
ber, 1946. The author, mother of the pilot, 
the and she tells 
simply and interestingly how ordinary 
people behave under such extraordinary cil 
cumstances, 


(eight women 


was one of passengers 
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i 0 of 3 the advantages of 


NORTHROP Training 


Stepping directly into responsible aviation positions, members of this recent 
engineering graduating class at Northrop are proving the many advantages of 
Northrop training. These men are joining the ranks of Northrop graduates now 

performing important engineering and maintenance duties in scores of companies 
making up a roll call of aviation’s leaders — at home and abroad. 

Northrop graduates are in demand. Aviation employers have found that Northrop 
training makes the graduate “right at home” when he steps on the job ... and has 
given him the technical knowledge and ambition to win steady advancement. Many 

of even the more recent Northrop graduates are in such important work as design, 
research, testing, stress analysis, aerodynamics, and power plant engineering. Heli- 
copter and guided missile design are examples of many advanced and specialized 
projects for which Northrop graduates are being chosen. 

The training that has won such recognition and rewards for Northrop graduates 

can mean the same advantages for YOU. Send the coupon for full details. 


NORTHROP 
Aeronautical J 


Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
James L. McKinley, Managing Director 
1519 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
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® Aeronautical Engineering 
® Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 
in this outstanding school 
++-on famous Northrop Field 
Here at Northrop you get your training 
in a technical institute that is part of a 


famous aircraft company, a school in the 
midst of important research, development, 
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engineering, manufacturing and main- _\ | NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE : 
tenance operations. You get the many \ . ' 1519 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. : 
advantages of actual industry facilities \ é' \ Please send me the Institute catalog and complete informa- 3 
and activities in advance of graduation. tion, including starting dates of classes. I am interested in : 
In 2 years or less you can complete the on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics (A & E) [] Aeronautical Engineering : 
Aeronautical Engineering Course —a techni- . : 
cal institute curriculum accredited by the Send Coupon} nize is : 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel- for Catalog : 4 
opment. New classes start every 8 weeks. and Complete a eee eee = 
The Aircraft and Engine Mechanics Course Inf : = Address Age 4 
, ntormation 7 4 
requires only 1 year. New classes start : : 
every 4 weeks. : Gy Zone State — 
s Check one: (CO Veteran () In Service C) Civilian " 

APPROVED FOR VETE RANS Eendcecnsdeensudesssnsccensesesasenneonseebedesssonsesgnnennete 
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LOGGING 


WHY CAN’T A DUCK DUCK? We have 
had another case of a bird’s not paying 
attention. The Ait 
tion experimental DC-3 was flying along 


Transport Associa 
when a duck came through the wind- 
shield, putting out the co-pilot’s eye, a 
tragic experience for a gallant young 
man. 

You may have heard of our bird-proof 
windshields. Well, they are only proof 
against what we might call the feather- 
weight birds—and then only if the wind- 
shields are kept warm; they're brittle 
when cold. 


x k * 


How do you like the title to this 
column? Sadie the Stewardess says she 
wouldn't be surprised if the title to my 
next column is “Doing Time 


x xk 


MEDICAL NOTES. When airliners get 
to altitude, the stewardesses swell. This 
is no joke, especially if you are a stew- 
ardess. This swelling up is contrary to 
physical laws, I am assured, but never- 
theless, the girls swell 

Not only do their shoes cut into the 
flesh across the instep, but their clothes 
get tight in other places and . . . well, 
can’t anyone do something about this 
emergency? 


xk 


SOFT AS A FEATHER. What does it 
take to land a DC-6 

First of all, it is much easier to land 
than any of the lightplanes and this is 
especially true in cross winds, gusty air, 
and like conditions 

It takes a planner, a fellow who plans 
the approach and landing out ahead of 
time. All reactions of the ship are slow, 
and this is slightly bad in one sense, but 
very good in another. She’s steady and 
kind of set in her ways 

The pilot has to establish an approach 
speed that will allow for any possible 
wind gradient or lull. The rest is so 
simple that you won't believe it 

The pilot aims for the end of the 
runway and sets his power to give him 
the speed he wants. He “aims” as you 
would aim a gun. Then he simply sits. 
Gusts won't budge a heavy plane and 
cross winds don’t mean much to a very 
fast one. 

When our pilot is a few feet above 
the runway, 30 or so, he lifts his aim, 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


pointing his personal chin or nose at a 
spot 100 yards or so farther down the 
strip. Remember, he doesn’t land where 
he is looking because the wheels are 
quite a bit below his eyes; in fact his 
eyes are about on the level of a second 
story window 

No, he doesn’t jockey with the stick 
or wheel. In a sense he is flying her on 
but the angle is so slight that his down- 
ward speed is probably less than half an 
inch free drop. He just tip-toes on. 

After this miracle he goes back through 
the cabin and some of the passengers say, 
‘that was a fine landing, captain.” 

He modestly replies, “Oh, there’s noth- 
ing to that, vou know.” 

There isn’t, either, but nobody be- 
lieves him 








WHO IS SHERIDAN? FLyiInc has had 
scores of letters wanting to know more 
about Hy Sheridan. He flew with Lin- 
coln Beachey. He flew 
in World War I. He’s 
been flying ever since. ) 
He’s a pilot, inventor, y Y 
physicist. He once flew 


TAC _D 
with the Mexican Air Ae 


Force. He was on Gen. \ Ye Pi 
\, w\ 
KY 
/ 





Billy Mitchell’s defense 
staff. And he’s also a 
top-notch writer as his 
articles and column in 
FLYING attest: Right 











now he’s a captain on American Airlines, 
flying DC-6s between Chicago and Mex- 
ico City. Some day the editor hopes to 
persuade him to tell you the most in- 
teresting story in his whole repertoire— 
the story of Hy Sheridan. 








There are rumors that a joint commit- 
tee is going to be set up to do something 
about Airways Traffic Control. They 
make such committees joint committees 
because who wants to drink alone? 

The traffic control situation is so bad 
that I'm unable to see what changes 
they can make that won't be practicable. 

Meanwhile, I'll be running into you. 


= © 


Air safety is like chastity. We think 
very highly of it and we talk about it a 
lot but we don’t really do very much to 
preserve it. 
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The Europa Rundflugs 
(Continued from page 30) 


German name—the Europa Rundflug 
(Around - Europe - Flight) and has _ been 
known as the Rundflug ever since. 

Poland won in 1932 with a RWD4 
(Rogalski, Wigura, and Drzewiecki Aircraft 
Company) and so the contest moved to 
Warsaw for 1934. To the consternation of 
the Nazi bigwigs who were now heavily 
backing German entries as a matter of 
national pride, Poland won again in 1934 
with a RWD-9 (a redesign of the RWD-6) 
That was the Rundflug’s last year. It was 
discontinued due to the political unrest 
accompanying the rise of Nazism in Ger- 
many. 

Of the four Rundflugs then, Germany 
won two with Messerschmitts and Poland 
won two with RWDs. Since a three-times 
winner retained permanent possession of 
the Challange Cup, an intense rivalry de- 
veloped between Germany and Poland in 
the last two contests. Germany, with direct 
government money, built a series of very 
modern Hienkel, Fieseler, Klemm, and Mes- 
serschmitt low-wing monoplanes in an effort 
to capture the Cup—and came close to doing 
so. In 1932, the Messerschmitt-29 (a fur 
ther redesign of the Me-23) was scratched 
from the contest at the last minute because 
of longitudinal instability but was said to 
have flown the course later with substan 
tially better performance than did the con- 
4 Klemm came in second and 
fifth, and Heinkel-64s came in third and 


test winne! 


fourth. In the 1934 contest, Germany had 
to be content with third place with a 
Fieseler and fifth and sixth with Messer- 
schmitts. 

The general organization and the events 
remained substantially the same for the 
Rundflugs as they had been for the original 
Orly Meetings, although the winning aero 
club could and often did introduce changes 
in the regulations and the system of scoring 
Such changes, however, had to be agreed 
upon by the other clubs. 

The last Rundflug, held in 1934, however, 
best demonstrates the setup of the contests 
and how they were run. The 1934 planes 
were the most 
Rundflug series. Retractable gear were used 
for the first time, ground adjustable pro- 
pellers were rather common, and Fowler 


highly developed of the 


flaps, retractable slats, and _ spoiler-type 
ailerons were used on most of the leading 
planes. 

The allowable weight empty was increased 
from 1,056 to 1,235 lb. to correspond to the 
First Category of the FAI classification of 
lightplanes. Thus they compare roughly 
with our four-place Bellancas and Stinsons, 
although they all carried considerably more 
power—from 220 to 250 h.p. as compared 
with 150 to 165 

The basic means of scoring involved a 
system of merit points which were given 
for performance exceeding a certain min- 
imum or qualifying level. There were no 
maximum number of points attainable but 
the RWD-9 of 1934 won with 1896 while 
the next 10 planes all had 1800 or more. 


The contest was extremely close and a plane 
had to excel in all events in order to win 
The entire Rundflug consisted of fou 
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America spreads her wings again ! 


TRAIN NOW AT AERO TECH 
FOR A CAREER IN AVIATION 


Mate oleli fellate Melale Mastcliaticlialialc Momo MAC: acl Mell miioles Maas mua e 
than merely building the requiste planes. This recognition of the 
vital importance of air leadership means the constant development 

of improved planes and techniques and the steady replacement of 
existing ships with these new developments. The program will keep 
interest in all branches of aviation at a high level and result in tremen- 
ro folUr Molo IAL Am ialeol le laloleh mist -Mlale lel tie 2 


—— ad - - - 
Craining designed for your profit 
By the time this activity reaches its crest, the men who begin their training 
now will be ready for employment; and the quality of their training will 
determine their entire futures. The Industry's recognition of the high quality 
of AERO TECH graduates makes this school the best possible foundation for 
your aviation career. Our curriculum in Master Aviation Mechanics and 
Aeronautical Engineering is planned in close consultation with executives 
of leading airlines and aircraft plants, and is constantly revised to keep 
up with their latest developments and techniques. Shop and laboratory 
equipment parallels that found in airline shops and production plants. Here 
at AERO TECH you are taught HOW TO DO. All non-essentials are elim- 
inated, yet thorough theoretical instruction is given to back up the practical 
work. You are assured of background and technical knowledge for QUICK 
job advancement, BETTER positions and MORE pay. 
Even our daily schedule—7 a.m. to 1 p.m.—is planned for your profit, 
since it enables students to help defray their living expenses by accepting 
part-time employment. 


Le LLL 
NIbiUlohi-vo Milo lh MNe)al-MNo) MR ali lolgel-ttamelis World Famous national parks, re- 
ports in the famous San Francisco ola itmelate Melial-1aei4-lalloml ol-1elthb i olohe: 
Bay area, AERO TECH is atthe scene are only a few hours trip from the 
of the very activities for which its AERO TECH campus. There are the 
students are training. For leisure  atres, opera, symphony concerts, as 


hours, this area offers year round’ __ well as museums and other ravi bivigel| AY! 
golf, tennis, riding, swimming and ___ facilities in Oakland and neighbor- MAIL COUPON TOD 
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OAKLAND MUNICIPAL AIRPORT * OAKLAND 14, CAL. PE PE . PS we 
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main events. First, a “quality” ground in- 
spection was held to check the 
design features—the number of seats, visi- 
bility from the cabin, type of construction, 


obvious 


equipment and accessories, size and arrange 
ment of the baggage compartment, etc., 
with 500 points as the maximum possible. 
The wings had to fold in such a way that 
the craft could be through an in 
verted U-shaped gate 11.5 ft. high by 14.7 
ft. wide, and if folded within one minute, 
rated 12 points. Another 12 points were 
given if only one wing joint were involved. 
Starting the engine from the cabin gave 
24 points. 

A performance contest was then held to 
determine the minimum flying-speed and 
the shortest distance to take off and land 
over a 26-ft. obstacle carrying a pilot and 
about 500 Ib. of fuel Che 
minimum speed event flown over a 
l4-mile course at constant altitude, carrying 
a pilot and one passenger as well as 440 Ib. 
of ballast 


towed 


and _ ballast 


was 


to simulate two additional pas- 


FLYING 
sengers and baggage (since some entries had 
only three seats); 6 points were given for 
every mile per hour below 46.5. Anything 
above 46.5 m.p.h. disqualified the entry from 
the competition! Take-offs and landings of 
more than 820 feet were disqualifying, while 
12 points were given for every 50 feet less 
for take-offs and 18 points for landings. 
\ fuel then run over 
a 375-mile course with a maximum allow- 
able consumption of 11.8 gallons per 100 


economy test was 


miles; 17 points were given for every gallon 
less 

The actual Rundflug—the 6,000-mile tour 
of Europe—then took place, passing through 
Berlin, Brussels, Paris, Madrid, Casablanca, 


Rome, Prague, and back to Warsaw. This 
was a reliability tour—and a race. Of the 


880 points available (half those needed to 
win), 720 could be obtained simply by cruis- 
ing at 131 m.p.h. or better, and 160 points 
could be gained by arriving punctually at 
the various check points along the route. 


he first competitor arriving late after the 





HE Verhoeff test for depth perception 

has been recommended for adoption 
by the Army, Air Force and Navy. It 
replaces the Howard Dolman test on 
which pilots pulled pegs on a string till 
they judged them to be in line. 
new test has been 
reliable than the 
simple to use. 

The device consists of a black case 
with a rectangular window in its front 
face. Through this window, the subject 
views four test targets 
time, which are 


The 
proven to be more 


Dolman test and is 


right), one at a 
contained the 
case. Each test consists of three 
vertical bars of various sizes. One bar 
is either before or behind the plane of 
the other two bars. 

The device is held toward the pa- 
tient at a distance of 40 
He is asked which nearest or 
farthest from him. When he is able to 
judge correctly, the device is moved 
back to a distance of one meter. The 
patient is again asked the position of 


inside 
target 


centimeters. 
bar is 








NEW TEST FOR DEPTH PERCEPTION 











the test bars. They are easily shifted 
and an index tells the correct position 


to the examiner. There are only four 
target combinations but by inverting 
the device the positions of the targets 
are reversed and there are then eight 
different tests to apply. 
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check-in time lost 60 of his 160 points; the 
second lost 100, and the third was disqual 
ified from the competition. In a sense, then, 
there was a certain element of luck inp. 
volved. Forced landings in themselves didn’ 
necessarily lose points—if the pilot could 
make a quick fix and get to his next check 
point in time. 

Points for cruising speed on the tour were 
set up in the following way. First, the min. 
imum qualifying speed was 84 m.p.h., while 
anything over 131 m.p.h. didn’t count, 
Average speeds between 87 and 118 m.ph, 
counted 19.4 per m.p.h. (with 4 
maximum of 600 points); between 118 and 
124 m.p.h. gave 13.3 points per m.p.h. (with 
a maximum of 80 points); and between 124 
and 131 m.p.h. netted 6.6 points per m.p.h, 
(or 40 points), for a maximum of 720 points, 
the use of 


points 


(The odd figures resulting from 
the metric system.) 

Since about half of the points needed to 
win were gained on the tour, a contestant 
had to fly on schedule and keep his cruising 
speed above 131 m.p.h. On the other hand 
there wasn’t much point in cruising fastei 
other than to protect himself timewise be 
tween check points if he had a forced land 


ing. Most of the planes, however, cruised 
much faster. 
The last event of the contest, after 


arriving back at Warsaw, was an all-out, 
free-for-all speed race around the triangular 
185-mile fuel-consumption course. The qual 
ifying speed 131 m.p.h. with every 


additional 5 m.p.h. worth 8 points. 


was 
Of the approximately 1900 points re- 
quired to win, roughly 450 were picked up 
from the ground technical inspection, about 
60 from wing-folding and engine starting, 
80 for minimum flying speed, 135 for short 
take-offs, and about 200 for short landitigs, 
The tour gave about 850 points and the 
fuel consumption and the speed race each 
gave about 70. 

This breakdown of points gave some 
rather unusual results. A very large numbet 
of planes picked up about the same numbet 
of points from all events except the slow 
flying and take-off events (in fact, in case 
of a tie, the one with the highest rating 
in the take-off event won the contest). For 
example, the first five winning planes in 
1934 had a spread of only 20 points in 
the reliability tour out of the 880 possible 

Since no points were given for cruising 
speeds over 131 m.p.h. there wasn’t much 
incentive in designing an extremely clean 
airplane. In the 
hinged on the slow flying events so that 
the planes with the lightest airframe weight 


»yractice, whole contest 
I 


and the most powerful engines had a def- 
inite advantage. (Since the weight empty 
was the basic qualifving factor, the lighter 
the structure the larger the engine.) 

RWD-9 in 1934, a four- 
place airplane, carried a geared super- 
charged 300-h.p. engine. It was a dirty air- 
plane, however, with strut-braced, square 
wings and a fixed tripod landing-gear. It 
had large slotted flaps and full-span leading- 
edge slats, however. A RWD-9 also won 
second place, while fourth place went to 
a Czech Aero-200—also an externally braced, 
fixed-gear monoplane. A _ cantilever-wing 
Fieseler-97 managed to get third place—with 
Fowler flaps, while the very clean, retracta- 
ble- geared, retractable-slatted spoiler -aile+ 


The winning 
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‘The Lear Osienter installed in my Bonanza 
is a great advancement in the navigation of 
all aircraft. tam proud of it. Regards,” 


BILL ODOM: Roslyn. N.Y 
(Round-the-world Flyer) 


‘Thanks to the Orienter | saved 6 days on my 
return flight to Chile —due primarily to the 
long range accuracy of your direction finder,” 


I. BUNSTER: Santiago, Chile 
(Bunster & Beranilla. Ltd.) 


. Greatest instrument ever made to insure 
the lives of aircraft owners. | will never fly 
another ‘plane without the Lear Orienter 
FRED R. GEARHART: New York City 


(Gearhart and Company) 


“Your Lear Orienter is a wonderful piece of 
radio navigational equipment. It is the best 
he 


PAUL BUTLER: Hinsdale. 1. 


(Pres.. Butler Paper Co.) 


FLYING 


ENTER 


( RADIO COMPASS ) 


@ Over the high peaks of the Andes, or across 
the varying terrain of North America, or around 


the entire world — the 


Lear ORIENTER Somsnewe > 


Pilots everywhere are enthusiastic in their 
praise of this reliable automatic direction 
finder. The Orienter is a real aid to navigation, 
is light in weight— only 24 lbs. —and gives 
airline radio performance in any aircraft. For 
complete details, write Lear, Incorporated, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


V.H. F. 
TRANSMITTER 


A three-watt very high 
frequency transmitter 
unit which con be in 
serted in the same con 
tainer with the Lear 
Orienter — weighs only 
twenty-one ounces 
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The author in low pressure chamber gives reactions to chief petty officer. 


OVER MT. EVEREST IN A BARREL 


6O4AJE’LL go to 10,000 feet first. You 

leave your masks off and I'll keep 
mine on. We'll stay at 10,000 for a 
while and compare notes ; 

It was the doctor speaking. He was 
accompanying us on a simulated flight 
to 30,000 feet altitude in a low pres 
sure chamber. It was my second pres 
sure chamber flight, but this one was 
different. I was to act as a guinea 
pig to experience first hand myself 
the deadly effect of anoxia—oxygen lack 
at high altitude. 

As we “climbed” above 10,000 feet, 
breathing seemed a little difficult. No 
body spoke; we sat and glared at each 
other. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “before the 
colonel takes off his mask let’s review 
what we know of the effects of anoxia 
At this altitude a man will become un- 
conscious within two or three minutes 
and unless oxygen is administered will 
When the 
colonel first takes off his mask he will 
feel okay; in fact he will probably feel 
happy and serene. That’s one of the 
critical things about this anoxia bus- 


die within five minutes 


iness. A man suffering from oxygen 
starvation feels a little drunk and very 
confident. 

“He doesn’t realize his condition and 
he may therefore neglect to take oxygen 
just at the time when he needs it most.” 

I took off my mask Apparently I 
could breathe normally, though each 
breath seemed to do me no particular 
good. My skin began to itch and crawl. 

“Ah!” said the surgeon happily, “no- 
tice how the sweat is breaking out all 
over him. That always happens up 
here.” 

I tried to ask the doctor a question. 
With an immense effort I gasped out 
three or four words, then had to stop 
to inhale before I could get out the 
rest. The air was so thin that I could 
barely make my vocal cords vibrate. 


What sounds I could make were hoarse 
and almost unintelligible. I tried to 
relax but found I was twitchy and 
unable to get comfortable. 

I leaned on one hand, then on the 
other; I crossed and uncrossed my legs, 
but no position gave any relief. I was 
acutely uneasy, but so far as I could 
tell my brain was still functioning 
normally. Nobody said anything; every- 
one just stared at me in curiosity. 

In a last effort to get comfortable 
while waiting to pass out I folded my 
arms and leaned back to look up at my 
regulator for want of something better 
to do. To my astonishment I found 
myself looking up into the doctor's face, 
ind discovered that he was clapping 
my mask on me and turning on the 
*mergency valve. He seemed to be 
looking at me from a vast distance. I 
could see nothing but his face and my 
regulator; my side vision was gone com- 
pletely. In a matter of two or three 
seconds, as the oxygen blasted my face, 
I recovered completely, my side vision 
returned, and I felt completely well 
and mentally alert. But the thing was 
that I had felt mentally alert the whole 
time 

“You lasted 1 min. 57 sec. by my 
count,” said the surgeon with clinical 
satisfaction. “Did you hear me ask you 
what your name was? Or how old you 
were?’ 

Ihe answer to both questions was no. 
[ had heard nothing except my own 
question and his answer. One officer 
had waved his hand in front of my 
face, but I had paid no attention. 
The doctor continued. 

“The thing to remember is that in 
anoxia you are in bad shape but you 
don’t know it. And that is why the 
Navy arbitrarily requires oxygen to be 
used in all flights over 10,000 feet.” 

Lieut. Col. Hamilton Lawrence, 
USMC 
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roned Messerschmitt Me-108 picked up fifth 
and sixth place. Both the Fieseler and the 

Messerschmitt were more modern in basic 
design but lost the contest in the slow 
speed events. 

Performance-wise, the times, speeds, and 
flying characteristics of all the first half. 
dozen winners in the 1934 contest were 
remarkable compared with present-day 
American personal planes—even 14 years 
later. However, it must be remembered 
that the Rundjflug designs were specially 
built for the contest, carried more power 
than would be economically acceptable, and 
were not built for low cost production. 

The three all-metal, low-wing, four-place 
Messerschmitt Me-108's entered won the 
ground technical ground inspection event 
1-2-3, with 452 points out of a possible 500, 
The “108” incidently, later became an 
outstanding commercial success and was 
built by the hundreds, even during World 
War II, and is now in production by the 
French in a tricycle-geared form. (It was 
a sister ship of Germany's standard fighter, 
the Me-109, and resembles it considerably.) 

The winning RWD-9 won the wing-fold- 
ing event by folding its wings in 44 secs, 
It also won the slow-flying event at the 
fantastically low speed of 33.5 m.p.h. over 
the 14-mile course—and corrected for wind! 

The Fieseler did 36.2 m.p.h.; the Aero- 
200, 34.5; the Klemm, 35.6, and the Messer- 
schmitt, 38.7 m.p.h. The 5 m.p.h. difference 
between the RWD-9 and the Me-108, how- 
ever, amounted to the difference between 
first and fifth place in the contest. 

The RWD-9 barely lost the take-off event 
to the Aero-200 at 240 feet in clearing the 
26-foot obstacle, and lost to the Fieseler 
which landed within 240 feet. The Messer- 
schmitt got off in 322 feet and landed in 
375 feet. 

In the fuel consumption event, the re- 
tractable gear of the Messerschmitt cleaned 
up the plane so much that the 108s took 
all first three places by burning only 62 
gallons per 100 miles at a speed of 124 
m.p.-h. 

In the Rundflug itself, the Czech Aero-200 
picked up the most points—880, with the 
Messerschmitt, RWD-9, and the Fieseler 
only a step behind with 875, 861, and 874 
respectively. Their “official” cruising speeds 
were all above the 131 m.p.h. limit and 
they actually cruised much faster. 

In the speed race, Messerschmitt-108s won 
the first three places with average top 
speeds at the 180 m.p.h. level over the 
185-mile course. 

Several contests have been held in Amer- 
ica for somewhat similar purposes. The 
Ford Reliability Tour, held annually in the 
late 1920s, was organized to improve the 
cross-country capabilities of stock model 
small planes. The Guggenheim Contest, 
held in 1929, was intended to develop an 
ultra-safe type of plane for the amateur 
flyer. However, few concrete results ap- 
peared from these contests. 

A Rundflug contest in the United States 
States might improve the breed of personal 
planes and advance personal flying by many 
years. It would arouse the best efforts of 
the industry and constitute a sporting event 
of national and even international interest. 
A sponsor would be well rewarded for his 
efforts. END 
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it and Aircraft Components Corporation to our many customers the world over. 
8s won Look for the flying A. C. C. label on every package, it is your 
ye top assurance of the finest quality aircraft parts. Parts ‘that have 
7 been thoroughly inspected in our own shops to meet 

7 exacting C.A.A. standards. 

in the Contact us for immediate shipment from our 
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New Designation System 


(Continued from page 37) 


certain block number are identical. (Fac- 
tory numbers start I, 5, 10, etc. Intermedi- 
ate numbers are reserved for service modi- 


fications.) 

(2) Manufacturer's designation—Two-let- 
some 
manufacturers have plants in a number of 


ter codes are assigned to each plant 


cities, each with its own code. (BH, Beech 
Wichita; BA, Be?! Atlanta; BE, Bell Buffalo; 
BO, Boeing Seattle; BN, Boeing Renton; 


BW, Boeing Wichita; CO, Consolidated San 
Diego; CF, Consolidated Fort Worth; Cl 


Curtiss Buffalo or Columbus; DO, Douglas 
Santa Monica; DC, Douglas Chicago; DL, 
Douglas Long Beach; DK, Douglas Okla 
homa City; DT, Douglas Tulsa; FA, Fair- 


child Hagerstown; HU, Hughes Culver City; 
LO, Lockheed Burbank; MA, Martin Balti- 
more; MO, Martin Omaha; MC, McDonnell 
St. Louis; NA, North American Inglewood; 
NT, North American Dallas; NC, North 
American Kansas City; NO, Northrop, Haw 
thorne; PI, Piper Lockhaven; RE, Republic 
Farmingdale; RA, Republic Evansville; SI, 
Sikorsky Stratford; VE, Vega Burbank; VI, 
Vickers Montreal; VU, Vultee Downey; VW, 
Vultee Wayne; WO, Waco 


So let’s take a once-over-lightly at a des- 


Troy.) 


‘enation and review the translation: 
C-54B-1-D¢ 
C —The Type, Cargo 
54 —The Model, the 
dered by the Al 
B —The Series, different 
craft 


54th cargo type or- 


from C-54A ait 
the 
and the 


because more of fuel is 


carried in the wings load 


space is larger 
1 —The block; all 120 airplanes of this 
identical 


designation were 


DC—The manufacturer, Douglas, Chica 
go. The second letter defines the 
city when one manufacturer has a 


number of plants 
These principles of aircraft 
apply to both the old system and the new 


designation 


However, under the new system, letters are 
assigned to all production series, including 


—_——_ 
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"It was such a nice day | decided to ride with the top off." 


FLYING 
the original. For instance, under the previ- 
ous system, “B-29" could mean the first 


series, or “plain” B-29s, or it could mean 
all aircraft of B-29 Now, the 
term “B-36" will be used to include all the 
series of that model; B-36A is the first pro- 


the model. 


duction series of the B-36 model 

The following types of aircraft will no 
longer be designated as previously: Attack, 
Amphibian Observation, Pursuit, Emer- 
gency Rescue, Rotary-wing and Photo- 
graphic. Nor will trainer aircraft be sub- 
divided as PT (Primary Trainer), BT (Basic 


Trainer), and AT (Advanced Trainer). 
Added to the list of fundamental type des- 
ignations are Amphibian, Fighter, Helicop- 
ter, and Reconnaissance. 

Letters are used to denote the basic design 
function of an airplane, and under the new 
system, will stay with a ship, regardless of 
different 
Much wider use will be made of prefix 


changes or modifications for uses. 


symbols to indicate modification for current 
Previously, a B-29 modified for photo 
F-13. This led to 


complications in issuing operating data and 


usage 


work became known as 


directives. At one time, B-24s went under 
the guises of: C-109, F-7, AT-22, and B-4l 
multi-turret fighter version). Under the 


new system, those same aircraft 
been known as CB-24, RB-24, 
See 


would have 
I B-24, B-24. 
how much simpler life 
is already 

Many of the prefix symbols are the same 
as the fundamental letters: B, C, F, 
G, L, Q, R and T. Other prefixes include: 


D —Director—aircraft modified to 


type 


direct 

guided missiles or remotely controlled 

aircraft. (Previously known as CQ 
type). 

M—Missile—aircraft modified as guided 
missile; radio-controlled drones guid- 
ed to a 

S —Sea 


sea rescue or sea-search work, as when 


target. 
Search—aircraft modified for air- 
droppable lifeboats are attached 
V —aircraft 
tive transports 
Only in exceptional cases will more than 
one prefix be used. When an F-80 is mod- 


modified as staff administra- 


ified for reconnaissance purposes it becomes 
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an RF-80. If more than one prefix symbol 
is used, the first symbol from the left is 
the primary prefix symbol and the next one 
is the secondary prefix symbol. Total num. 
ber of prefix symbols never exceeds three 

Some of your old favorites will get ney 
designations under the new system. Firs 
example is the A-26 (Douglas Invader) 
Now known as a bombardment type, it will 
be called B-26, and should not be confused 
with the B-26, the Martir 
Marauder. All such re-designations will re 


obsolete older 
tain the model number, changing only the 
type letter. Other examples: P-51 (Mustang 
becomes F-51; P-80 (Shooting Star) F-80; 
P-84 (Thunderjet) F-84; R-6 Sikorsky H-6: 
AT-6 (Texan) T-6; F-11 Hughes R-11; F4 
(Mustang photo version) RF-51. 

Notice the difference between the re-des 
ignation of the last two: The F-11, which 
was basically designed as a photo ship, re 
tains its assigned number, and becomes the 
R-1l. However, the F-6, a Mustang P-5) 
modified for photo work will be re-desig 
nated as a Reconnaissance Fighter, RF-5] 

Only exceptions to the re-designation pro 


gram are the BT-13 and the PT-13. Basic 
Irainers are being removed from. service 
but while both are still used by the Air 


Force they will retain their original desig 
nations. When all BT-13 aircraft are “re 
tired” from the Air Force, the KAaydet 
primary trainer will become the T-13. 

will some 
times be used in front of prefix symbols 


General classification symbols 
so that some three-letter designations may 
be adopted. Classification 


exempt, on special 


are: E 
experimental 
projects; X, experimental, a test article of 
a new model o1 


symbols 
tests or 
series; Y, service test, a 
small quantity procured to explore the po- 
tentialities of a ond 
first o1 


new model or series; 
Z, obsolete, no longer suitable fo 
second line use. For example, an Experi 
mental Reconnaissance version of the B-36A 
would be called XRB-36A; Service Test 
articles might be called YRB-36A; but the 
production version would revert to 
letters, RB-36A 


You've probably wondered about the large 


two 


letters and numbers painted on the wings 
and fuselage of all Air Force planes. These 
are intended to name each individual plane 
with a symbol visible from a great distance 
rhe first letter is the type, B for Bomber; 
the second letter 
the the 


stands for the model—in 
B-29, the letter is “F.” 
(Letters are used instead of the original 
numbers so the total number of 
can be kept 
greater 


case of 


characters 
to five—larger letters mean 
The three numbers 
are the last three digits of the serial num 
ber. So “BF-569" is a specific B-29. A few 
you'll want to memorize are: BF for B-29 
rA for T-6 (Texan) the old AT-6: FN for 
the F-80 (Shooting Star); FS for the Re- 
public Thunderjet, F-84. 


readability.) 


So, now you've got it all straight, haven't 
you? The type shows basic design function; 
prefix letters show a modification for cur- 
rent usage; classification symbols show the 
status. The model number tells the basic 
configuration and construction. The series 
letter indicates major changes in the model; 
while the block number 
changes in the series. 


denotes minor 
The pair of letters 
on the end of a designation point to the 


manufacturer and his plant. END 
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S; “nd BstyrDIEST LANDING GEAR! Only the Ryan Navion gives you all these safe, practical features 


Irst Ol Bfor landing and taxiing: 1—Nosewheel is steerable and as big as many main gear wheels ; 2—High 


i Sp wound clearance ; 3—Over-size tires; 4— Wide wheel tread; 5— Husky, deep-stroke shock ab- 
B-36A Borers: 6—Extra powerful, equalized hydraulic brakes. You can drop a Navion in hard with 
Fest umost safety... maintain splendid control in cross winds... taxi smoothly over rough fields. 
ut the 

two 


| Ryan Navion Combines Maximum Safety 
“ins Iwith Utility in a Thoroughly Modern Design 


These 

plane Designed for the average man to fly and land anywhere, the 150 mph Ryan Navion 

we tives quick take-offs and fast climbing. Performance is outstanding from impro- CUNO, AinANEA GUNNA aives sonnel enath... 
lel—in J vised fields and at high altitudes, even when fully loaded. Optional auxiliary tank durable enamel finish means permanent beauty, 
__F’ Tincreases range to 750 miles. You get exceptional stability even in rough air. 

_ Navion’s stall-resistant wing gives full aileron control at speeds so low it will 

mean amaze you. High-lift, full-deflection flaps put the Navion down for by far the 

mbers  Tshortest, slowest landings of any plane in its class. 


an All four passengers enjoy fine car comfort. Luggage compartment can hold 


B-29 180 pounds with more spaciousness than most sedan trunks. For easiest bulk 
N for cargo loadings and easiest rear-seat passenger entrance and exit, Navion’s exclu- 
> Re Dive canopy rolls way back. Visibility is a full 360°. Sound insulation and venti- 
aven't [tion are finely perfected in the 1948 model. 


ction, Only an actual demonstration flight with your hand on the wheel can fully 
= tisplay the Navion’s intelligently chosen and well-engineered combination of fea- SELECTIVE 2-CONTROL SYSTEM. Smoother, more 


w the : é : , , om gare 
l i ion or illustrated booklet, write us toda relaxed flying even for beginners. Steer wit 
—— ae . alone or with rudder. Automatic coordination! 
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Memoirs Before 


Take-Off 


(Continues 


25) 


page 


where the two stewardesses are standing by 


the door, trim as wienies. You both make 
a remark or two, more or less vulgar, to 
show the girls that you are not insensitive 
to their charms—this is your duty. You go 
to the front end, and try to think of a place 
to put your bags where they won't be 
trampled upon, 01 loaded under some crates 
of stamping mill castings, or carried off and 
lost, but you try without hope for this is 
a problem that you have never solve 

Ihe co-pilot enters the cockpit and begins 
to go through the general check list, there 
being a few hundred switches, circuit break 
ers, valves, and device 

You dismount and look at the tires which 
cost some $1,200 but can last about six 
landings, more or less, if the propeller 
reversing does not work as it should. You 


look at the 
sure it 


right landing gear strut to make 


is down fat 


enough for the micro 
switch because if it is not well down you 
can’t use your reversing until you don’t 
need it. You get one of the mechanics to 
bleed it a bit. The brake pads are good 


for about six landings also, that is, six 
no-reverse landings; you check them for 
wear. You check the brake cylinders. Then 
you raid the galley for coffee; it’s sure a 


comfort to be a pilot, you get all of the 
coffee you need. 

You go back into the cockpit and go over 
the squawk sheet upon which the previous 
pilot of that ship had set 
that was wrong with it 


down everything 
On the back of 


the sheet the maintenance people have 
noted what was done, item by item. Of 
most items they have set down, “Noted.” 


That is good. It is relaxing. 


There are quite a few notations because 


the DC-6 is a new plane and the bigge 
the plane the more complications. There 
is nothing down about the fuel tank gauges 
which are so bad that nobody writes them 
up any more. An outsider, or ignorant 
layman, might think that gauges which 
would tell a pilot whether he had fuel 


enough left aboard to g 


would be a good idea Sut it 


t to a certain place, 
can't be 
important because the gauges on the DC-6 


are worse than any that have ever been 
used. Besides the engineers are wonderful, 
like we have been so often told, and they 
could lick such a simple problem if it were 


of any importance 
on your private note book and you see that 


You look up the figures 


so far over half of the fuel gauges have 
been off more than 20 per cent; that it is 
usual for a gauge to show 100 or 200 


gallons in the tank when the tank is empty 


In addition to the hysterical gas gauges 
you have the fuel consumption of your 
engines to take into consideration. You 
note book tells you that in a little ove 
half of the DC-6s you have flown the engine 
gasoline consumption has varied by 30 pet 
cent as between the lean engine and the 
rich engine. The result is that you have 


to time your gasoline consumption on your 
clock and carry won't 
land with one or more dead engines; you 


enough so that you 


FLYING 


must calculate as though each engine were 
as rich as the richest engine, and that means 
that estimate all of the fuel you will 
need and then you must add 2214 per cent. 


you 


You idly wonder how rich the air lines 
must be to crowd all that pay load out 
with useless gasoline. 

Now comes a curious process. You sit 
quietly for a few moments. An observer 
would think that you were dreaming. In 
a way that is what you are doing. You fly 


your trip before you take off. In your mind’s 
eye you go through the whole thing includ- 
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First flying wing to fly successfully 
in the United States was the “Arup,” 
designed by Dr. Snyder, South Bend, 
Ind. Powered with a 40-h.p, Continental 
engin« the tailless plane reached the 
100 m.p.h. mark in its test flight, showed 
bility to zoom sharply and to climb at 
1 fair rate speed. The wing, of wood- 
en construction, had a span of 19 feet 
and an area of 211 square feet. Landing 
gear was sually high. 


England’s famous aviatrix, Lady Grace 


Iilay Drummond-Hay, bought a new Waco 
four-place cabin plane before she _ re- 
turned to England. Her reason for 
choosing an American-made plane was 
that England had not yet developed the 
type of medium-sized plane she needed. 

The airobot, an automatic pilot, was 
perfected by United Air Lines. It was 
claimed to be the first successful robot 


pilot to be 
an airline. 


developed and operated by 


The Plano-Helicopter was developed by 


J. I’. Sellmer of California. It was 
designed to rise and land vertically 
and thereafter to fly like a conventional 
airplane The helical screw rotated so 
that it would exert lift, and when folded 
flat could be used as a normal wing. 


Air express started to ship live stock, 
Fancy 


gold fish was shipped to Latin 
America by Pan American Airways and 
4,000,000 bugs were brought from Peru 
to Louisiana to get rid of the sugar 
cane parasite, Hatching eggs were for- 
warded from Miami to British Guiana. 











ing various possible conditions of the weath- 
er, the radio, and the mechanical condition 
of your aircraft. You that there will 
be a number of such things and you con- 
sider the that likely. If 
a foreseeable emergency does occur you can 
take instant without thinking the 
matter out when there is no time to do it. 
You thought it all 

You wake up 


know 


combinations are 


action 


have out beforehand. 


Ihe passengers have been 


loaded. An efficient looking man in uniform 


takes his place by your window The co- 
pilot finishes his checks of the radios, the 
HF, the VHF, the ADFs. Now out comes 


the freight and express loaded in little flat 
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cars towed by a baby tractor. Snorting me 
dash into the baggage compartment jy 
aft of your seat. Men on the ground sep 
boxes and crates up to them on an escalato; 
It is all so efficient. There is a lot ¢ 
freight because the airlines are trying | 
build up the business and have cut rate] 
below . 





costs. } 
Soon the bins are pretty full of freigh 
Here comes the last stuff, the baggage, bu if 
it is a job to fit the pieces into what litt] 
Poa 2 | 

room is left in the bins. 
runs hither and yon shoving a bag in 
unlikely This takes time. Aha, her 
is a hole that looks likely. He thrusts the 
bag into the hole but it doesn’t quite go 
He 
slams it but for some perverse reason it stilj | 





One baggage 


SS4gse escor 


holes. 


enlists momentum on his side an 





refuses to go in 


it well. 


He fits one end in, aiming 
Then he place kicks it. By thi 
time the escalator has filled the passage-wa 
behind him with more bags, and some ha 





cases that the maker did not have any ide 
were collapsible. “Hold it, hold it!” ou] 
man cries, using a few well-chosen adje 
tives. The men on the ground hold it. 
Our man pulls much of the freight int 
the aisle, and then, replacing it in the bins 
tries again with his bag. There are severa 
dozen come and it 
to a detective that there is no 
half of them. But they have v 
go on the trip because the passengers have 
become sensitive to having their baggage 
left behind. 
You are now 


bags yet to should bx 


clear even 


room for 


10 minutes late. The men 
hold a conference and they are despondent 
because the manufacturers are making bags 
these days that defy any ordinary efforts 
to dispose of them. So they decide as they 
always do: unload the freight, put the bags 
on, and then load what freight will go into 
the that is left They unload 
the freight. You are 20 minutes late. The 
passengers are now wondering if it is the 
plane or the pilot that has broken down 
Well, it’s You are 30 minutes late 

Suddenly there is activity on the ground 
A mechanic 


room over. 


done 


armed with a red blunderbuss 
that is really a fire-extinguisher takes up 
a threatening position and aims his piece 
at Engine No. 3. Three men close the cabin 
door and wheel away the boarding-laddet. 
A man dressed in a natty uniform marches 
to a position to the left of your cockpit 
window and seven paces in front of Engine 
No. 1. He executes a right face, pulls in 
his stomach, and to attention. You 
Act. 

The uniformed lad holds up three fingers 
of his left hand and with the forefinger of 
his right hand he draws little circles in the 
air. This means that are to start 
Engine No. 3. The co-pilot turns the se- 
lector switch to “three” and puts on numbet 
three pump, an electric pump for the gaso- 
line, and he presses the starter button and 
You have 
to help him, so you put down your copy 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, carefully marking your place. 

After the engine has turned over twice 
to clear the cylinders of possible oil and 
gasoline accumulations which, because fluids 
are not compressible, might wreck a piston 
or a connecting rod, the co-pilot calls, 
“Switch.” You put on the ignition switch; 
your co-pilot touches the primer button 


comes 


are now going into the 


you 





the engine begins to turn over. 
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Two Great New 
CONTINENTAL ENGINES 


Continental Motors is now in production 
on new 90 and 145 h.p. aircraft engines. 
These new models, designated the C90 
and C145, are not "souped-up" versions 
of other engines, but have increased dis- 
placement and attain their full horsepower 
at relatively low engine speed. They have 
been introduced in order to round out the 
Continental line, which now includes 65, 
85, 90, 125, 145, 165 and 185 horsepower 
models. Both have highly favorable 
weight-to-horsepower ratios, and both will 
soon be in service in a number of new 


planes. 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE AND PARTS... 
Near as Your Nearest Airport 


Not only in North America, but throughout the 
world, adequate stocks of genuine Continental 
parts are available. Wherever you fly, you will 
find the rugged dependability of Continental 
engines backed up by service and parts. WRITE 
for free copies of bulletins, giving the specifica- 
tions of the C90 and C145 Continental engines, 
as well as the name of the Continental dealer 


nearest you. 





NEW CONTINENTAL C90 — this is the 
90 h.p. modification of the C85 that powers so 
many personal planes. As with its 6-cylinder 
counterpart, the increased power results from 
increase in displacement, and other changes. 


NEW CONTINENTAL C145 — this 
6-cylinder 145 h.p. engine is a modification of 
the tested and proven C125. increased displace- 
ment develops the extra power at moderate 
engine speed. 
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It took him only 33!/2 hours 
to gain a permanent place 





your 
of aviation 





& és 


Controversial figure of the 
middle 1920s, he is con- 


Can You Name Them? 


Here 
photos 


chance to do a detecting job. These 


“greats” 


Most persons don't know 
he amazed world by stay- 


little-known 


shouldn't yive you much trouble. 





Air Force corporal learned 
to fly, ended World War 





Veteran airman was mat- 
ried in plane by a minis- 








in aviation's hall of fame sidered an aviation seer. ing aloft 150 hr. 40 min. Il as a combat colonel. ter standing on wing. 
‘JaUIN], Voosoy “JOD ‘yaRMe}g AMIWTG ‘zJBRVdy [ABD ‘Oey “[[EqOIT PL “A WTA “Gey ‘Ys1eqpuyyy “y sejteqg : 14511 0} yay] 
as needed. The engine begins to fire. weight it refers to the airplane and not to After a while the tower says, “Who is 


“Firing,” he calls, and you move the car- 
buretor lever from Idle Cut-off to the Auto 
Rich position, working the throttle to keep 
the engine running but not so fast as to 
blow over things behind your tail. When 
it is running evenly, you start No. 4 engine 
To start No. 2 you and the co-pilot ex 
change duties because you can see out the 
left window and he cannot; you start No 

The military one, he of the finger signals, 
stands up very straight, stomach in if pos- 
sible, jaw out, and raises his right hand for 
a snappy salute. The salute means, “For 
the love of Mike, get out o’ here.” But he 
doesn’t complete the salute. A uniformed 


man rushes out of an office door, dashes 
up to him, and whispers in his ear. The 
ramp agent looks incredulous. He faces 


you again and draws his finger across his 
neck. He is not describing the airline bus- 
iness. No. He is telling you to cut the 
engines. You move the levers to Idle Cut- 
off, the engines stop, and you turn off the 
ignition switches. 

Everyone on the ground disappears as if 
someone had passed the hat. The Act is 
over for the moment and the stage is de- 


serted. No one tells you a word—you are 
just the pilot. So finally you get up to 
go see what the hell. 

You dismount and go to the office, the 


one where the papers are shuffled. “What 
is it this time?” you ask of one of the least 
desperate-looking of the men among the 
teletype-writers and pencil sharpeners. 
“What you on?” he languidly inquires 
without looking up. 
“Flight seventeen seventy-six,” you reply. 
“Oh, you’re the bad count or the over- 
weight, I don’t know which,” he replies. 
If you are the bad count it means nothing 
romantic, just that the number of 
sengers or the number of bags do not add 
up to the calculations—usually it means 
that you don’t have the right number of 
wrong bags aboard. If you are the over- 


pas- 


you personally, and some passenger is likely 
to be asked to deplane himself. 

rhe ramp agent is a real diplomat and 
he alwzys picks out a little fellow to kick 
off, what 
1 few pounds can make. 
freight and baggage unloaded again, and 
then the air are 


and you wonder difference such 


Bins are opened, 
liner is reloaded, heads 
scratched, new papers are made out. 

Suddenly another riot breaks out around 
plane. You are going into the Act 
again. The trim march once more 
to their places. You saunter aboard, show- 
that you, at least, are calm. The Act 
completed, the engines are again clanking 
away. 

The ramp agent salutes smartly. You 
pull the air liner ahead three feet and stop. 
What good does that do? You have de- 
parted; officially you are on your way. Now 


yvour 


mimes 


J 
ing 


if someone whispers to the ramp agent it 
You can’t go yet but you 
have “departed.” 

The co-pilot and you put on your head 


doesn’t count. 


sets, the receivers. He tries to talk to the 
bird in the traffic tower, who can speak 
while breathing in as well as out. He 


like a tobacco auctioneer caught 
with the maid. He is a busy fellow. Incom- 


sounds 


ing air liners are reporting position, getting 
instructions, reporting again. Outgoing air 
liners are getting clearances, take-off instruc- 
laxiing airplanes, even when moving 
rim of the field, have to 


tions. 
around the outer 
call in for pérmission before crossing the 
end of each runway and there are lots of 
ends to call in about. You think how care- 
lessly the word “madhouse” used to be 
applied. 

The co-pilot says into his microphone, 
“Chicago Tower, this is Merry Can seven- 
teen seventy-six. Taxi instructions.” The 
man in the tower doesn’t answer, but you 
didn’t expect him to. This is just the warm- 
up part of the procedure. After a few 
moments the co-pilot tries again, with the 
same result. 


calling from the ramp?” 
that is part of the ritual. 


He knows, but 


“Merry Can seventeen seventy-six; La- 
Guardia, nineteen thousand, no ATC.” 

“Cleared to runway three one right, check 
before crossing two seven right, and sta\ 


clear of two seven left. Wind where 
are you Cistern Airline eighteen twelve 
what altitude holdshortoftwentysevenBee- 


sternfiftysixshiptakingoff You have 
often wanted to tell someone about such 
things as this, the bedlam, the misunder- 
standings, the pretense of sanity, but you 
never have. No one would believe it. 
You can’t taxi yet anyway. The ramp and 
the taxi-way are too small, and they are 
blocked by air liners outgoing which are 
blocked by air liners incoming. Eventually 
the block is cleared. You have permission 
to taxi so you inch your way along just 
scraping airplanes and trucks parked on 
both sides of way. You have 
slow with this swiftest form of transporta 
tion. When you get to runway thirty-one 


your to ge 


5 


right, you call the tower for permission t 
cross it. Of course this is the runway tha 
he instructed you to use for your take-ofi 
but it is much too short for you and ht 
knows it. The tower often assigns a runwa\ 
that is too short. It is a sort of little I¢ 
test that he gives. Once in a while a naive 
pilot will try to take off on the short one 
and this livens things up a bit. 

You near thirty-one left and you have 
to run up and test your engines, but the 
people who design airports don’t know that 
engines have to be run up and so there is 
no place to do it. You put the problem up 
to the bird in the tower, “Where do you 
want us to run up?” He says, “Right there 
Merry Can.” Well, he said it. Your tail 
is pointed toward thirty-one right and you 
can’t see out of these air liners to the real 

You run up No. 4 engine to 15 inches of 
boost, check the generators, the carburetor 
heat, the electric propellers. Then you run 
No. 4 engine up to 30 inches boost, check 


he 
fu 


0) 
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head. temperatures, oil temperature, oil and 
fuel pressures, high blower and low blower, 
then the You do this with No. 3 
ist then ever the racket of your pro- 
you hear a frantic, “Close your throt- 


switches. 


ant 


thes CLOSEYOURTHROTTLES MERRY- 
CAN, United Air Lines is landing behind 
your tail! ! !” Likely a DC-3 on tne short 


runway, you think, but you will never know 
—you can’t see him. You do know, though, 
that the prop wash from your big 2100-h.p. 
engines would crash You sigh. 

Ihe co-pilot, after the engines are tested, 
reads off the take-off check list item by 
item, and you check the thing referred to 
and call out what you find, and each time 
he looks too because he has learned not to 
trust nobody no time about nothing. This 
procedure takes about three minutes, or 


him. 


perhaps less. 

Usually the tower gives you your airways 
clearance when one of your engines is run- 
ning up so that you can’t hear him but 
this evening he is too busy. Here it comes; 
you are told how to take-off, which way 
to turn, how high to fly for how far, where 
what route to 


Zags. 


to climb to your altitude, 


take, what zigs and what 

[he co-pilot wipes the sweat out of his 
eyes, and says into his microphone, “Merry 
Can seventeen seventy-six ready to go.” 

Ihe tower, “Cleared for take-off, thirty- 
one left, right turn out.’ 

The co-pilot unlocks the controls and he 
full sweep of the elevators, the 
ailerons, the rudder. You unlock your 
brakes. Using the tiny steering wheel by 
your left knee you roll out onto the runway 
an At this point you 
check the controls Both of you 
crane around to spot what you can of any 
air traffic because you know that you have 
somewhat’ less than 


tests the 


| head her straight. 
yourself. 


the ability to see only 
10 per cent of the visual sphere out of your 
blind craft. 

You call, 

“Controls free.” 

“Take-off power.” 

The co-pilot advances the throttles to 30 
inches of boost. “OK at 30,” he calls out. 
You both quick-check the fuel pressures, 
head temperatures, 


“Controls free?” 


the oil pressures, the 
the r.p.m.’s. 

rhen he opens the engines full out, and 
if you in your imagination have flown your 


trip carefully and ably, this is not the END 





AND THERE | WAS... 
KEEP IT QUIET 


HE weather-beaten Texan was an instruc- 

tor at a twin-engine transition school dur- 
ing the war, and his student was nervous, 
Cruising at 8,000 feet, the instructor cut off 
the starboard engine mixture. 

Quickly, the student applied more power 
to the port engine, and trimmed the plane. 
Then he remembered he hadn’t shut off the 
dead engine’s switch. He reached up quickly, 
threw the switch, and the port engine sput- 
tered out. Flabbergasted, the student waited 
for the instructor’s wrath: 

The lanky Texan leaned back in his seat, 
grinned, and drawled: 

“Quiet—ain’t it?” 

RopertT FABRIze 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 
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HUDSON ENGINEERING 


Equips A-26 with Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” 


@ The Hudson Engineering Corp. of 
Houston, Texas, designer and build- 
er of gas processing plants, believes it 
is just plain common sense to protect 
passengers and crew in every way pos- 
sible. So they have equipped their 
converted A-26 with Irvin “Chair 


Chutes.” They know that these Air 
Chutes* can be vitally important in 
many types of emergencies. Leading 
aircraft owners everywhere know this 
is a fact and are equipping their planes 
with Custom-Built “Chair Chutes.” 


Why delay. Write for the facts today. 








Interior of the beautifully-appointed Hud- of the seats. The chutes can be put on in a 
son Engineering transport showing Custom- _ few seconds in an emergency. Write for cir- 
Built “Chair Chutes” fitted into the backs cular illustrating and describing their use. 





There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualtfy, please write us. 
*Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. Copyright 1948 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1672 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


FEEL SAFER 
e+ BE SAFER 


with Irvin 
Custom-Built 


rast: Wy 


a I Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 
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Safer Plane 


(Continued from page 38) 


private flying—there seems only one answer: 
Wider margins of crash protection must be 
built into planes for inexperience: 
De Haven that a truly 
would affect the public’s attitude 
flying in ways that would benefit the whole 


pilots. 


feels safe plane 


toward 
aviation industry. 

Recent CAA figures show that more than 
80 per cent of the dangerous accidents in 
private flying are caused by stall-spins and 
collisions with such objects as trees, wires 
kind 
the ship is washed out but in a surprisingly 
with virtually 
no designed crash protection—persons have 
that demolished all 
parts of the ship, including the cabin. 


and fences. In most accidents of this 


large number of cases—and 


withstood crash forces 
Analyzing types of injuries, the Cornell 
that head injury far 


fatalities in 


unit found was by 


the most frequent cause of 
survivable accidents. Surprisingly, less than 
one per cent of the survivors suffered in- 
ternal injuries of the chest or abdomen in 
spite of the fact that many of them had 
with sufficient force 
The neck, 


and abdomen apparently can with- 


been thrown forward 
to break 2,000-pound safety belts. 
chest 
stand forces of extraordinary violence. Frac- 
tures of the legs and arms were frequent 
but these injuries normally are not regarded 
as dangerous. 

Collapse of cabin structure and dangerous 
of the the 


unit large 


injuries head are crash hazards 


Cornell feels are subject to a 
measure of control. Obviously, if the body’s 
remarkable strength could be exploited and 
the head rate of 


fatalities in 


protected, the present 
accidents 
cut Holding the 
head and body in place so that they cannot 
strike against rigid or solid structures inside 
meant the difference 
and fatal results in 


survivable would be 


down very considerably. 


the cabin would have 


between “walk-away” 
many crashes 

The Cornell studies showed that safety 
belts, far from cutting people in two or 
causing internal injuries, are the most ef- 
fective safeguards against being catapulted 
into forward waeckage or through the side 
of the plane. 

Looking at crash data in which the safety 
belt hold (47 per the 


severe studied), De 


cent of 
Haven 
mended that the belt 
in lightplanes be greatly strengthened. As 
a result of crash-injury studies, officials have 
that individual belts 
holding 


failed to 
crashes recom- 


entire safety assembly 


recommended safety 


henceforth capacities of 


4,000 pounds 


provide 


New safety belt standards have been pro- 
posed which call for a holding capacity of 
6,000 pounds. No agreement had been 
reached by CAA and the industry as this 
was written regarding increased strength for 
the belt’s anchorage points. The present 
requirement fo 850-pound anchorage points 
must be increased or the belts 
will be 

Shoulder harness, with an automatic crash 
lock, provides a increase of 
safety in accidents. A belt checks 
the momentum of the lower parts of the 
protecting them from injury, but 
nothing checks the velocity of the head 


stronger 


ineffective. 


tremendous 
safety 


torso, 
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unless a chest strap or shoulder harness 
is used. In most accidents the head smashes 
into the structure with the ful] 
velocity of the crash. 

The Cornell unit feels that, with greater 
understanding of its function 
shoulder will be eventually 
in private flying. Lack of understanding, 
psychological factors, and difficulties of har 


forward 


and value 


harness used 


ness installation prevent widespread use of 
harness in private flying today. 

De Haven panels, 
control wheels and seats can be redesigned 
to give more protection. 

The skull is fractured 
if it hits a vielding metal surface 
according to findings of Cornell unit 
Research therefore has been undertaken t 


believes instrument 


not likely to be 
broad, 


the 


find what thickness of metal in instrument 
panels and other structures the head can 
strike without danger. Panels should be 
free of protruding knobs, handles and 
cranks. Bracings, and 
should not be placed immediately behind 
the panel, and its edges should be rounded. 
Heavy objects in the panel capable of caus- 
ing serious head injury should be so in- 


tubes solid objects 


stalled that they will shear free of the 
panel under heavy crash forces. 
The Cornell unit also proposes a safer 


design for control wheels, which often slam 
forward against the instrument panel, be- 
coming a hazard to the head. It suggests 


that the wheels be made of strong material 


which will distribute loads on the chest 
without breaking. They should be equipped 
with an inertia drag or lock which would 


check rapid forward movement of the push- 
pull tubes in a crash so that the wheel 
would “catch” the pilot and provide semi- 
shoulder harness effects. 

Along with President Truman’s Air Safety 
Committee, the Cornell Safety Group sees 
great virtue in rearward seating but recog- 
nizes that in all planes the psychological 
disadvantages outweigh the “safety net’ fea- 
tures of seats facing aft. 

Instead, it is urged that passenger seats 
in small planes be placed as far as possible 
to the that forward backs 
be designed to pivot forward 30° to 40°, 
pas- 


rear, and seat 


thus cutting the chances of rear seat 
sengers striking their heads or necks on the 
backs of 

Along with a rugged cabin that will be 
an “island of safety” for the occupants, the 
Cornell urge “crash- 
worthiness” in surrounding structures. If 


forward seats. 


researchers greater 


landing gear, engine mounts and forward 


sections are strengthened by even a few 
pounds of additional structure and the 
wings made successively stronger from tip 


to root, the plane and occupants will stand 
good chances of survival in many types of 


crashes that are fatal today. 
Personal aircraft manufacturers are now 
at work on safety designs suggested as a 


However!, 
no one plane on the market today incorpo- 


result of accident-injury studies. 


rates all the recommended safety measures. 

Almost all 
inclined to go along with De Haven’s prop- 
osition: Unless lightplanes are designed to 
give greate! other 
factors such as utility, low cost, ease ol 


manufacturers, however, are 


safety in accidents, all 


maintenance and 
will not mean much. To be more popular 
flying must be safer. END 


low operating expenses 
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This is Skyway One 


(Continued from page 43) 


Most of the Indiana airports on this leg 
of the route 
When we arrived at St. Louis, Paul Vance 
of the local Chamber of Commerce 
an ambitious airmarking program 
city, which will include five official Skyway 


were marked 
outlined 


for the 


markers on prominent buildings. Vance and 
his associates are painting the signs them- 
selves in their spare time. 

St. Louis to Abilene, Tex.—We made this 
700-mile hop with a short break at Okla- 


homa City, after a contact flight through 
overcast with considerable haze. Best alti- 
tude for winds was 6,000 feet, and since 
we were on top I was anxious to see alt 
markers through the broken clouds. At one 


FLYING 


entitled “Air Marking.” Price is 20 cents.) 

With the Carthage fix, I corrected head- 
ing to the left for Oklahoma City. The 
Tulsa Oklahoma City skvylines are so 


distinctive in conditions of good visibility 


and 


that their identity is obvious before you 
reach them. We landed at Will Rogers 
Field, and after refueling continued to Abi- 
lene, where the northern and _ southern 
sectors of Skyway One meet. There, we 
learned that eastern Texas is fairly well 
air-marked but that western Texas. still 
has a big job ahead. 

Abilene to Phoenix—The next leg was 
770 miles long, with a scheduled stop at 
Fucson, 660 miles. I had seen a_ picture 
of the Midland, Tex., marker while in 


Abilene, and watched for it carefully. But 
as we passed over, with the city visible on 


the left, I couldn’t see the marker anywhere. 


August, 194% 
lence, and since my wife and oldest daugh. 
ter are subject to airsickness I got a supply 
of Trip-Eze gum. It worked wonders and 
for the first time since my wife has beep 
flying she was able to enjoy a trip in 
rough air. 


Phoenix to Los Angeies—The tirst town 


on our 350-mile leg to Los Angeles was 
Blythe, Calif. It wasn’t marked, nor for 
that matter were any of the cities over 


which I passed, though I saw CAA range 
stations and 

We landed at Los Angeles Municipal Air. 
port for the Wright Way dedication cere. 
monies there, then hopped over to Slim 
Kidwell’s Central Airport. For our four-day 


beacon towers en route. 


stav, we obtained a room at the Hotel 
Hollywood, but reserved a Sky-Motel room 
for our last night to facilitate an early 


morning departure for the east. The room 

















Proposed U. S. skyways will criss-cross entire nation. Shaded routes are already designated, but more airmakers are needed. 


point I hadn't gotten a fix for an hour and 
a half, though I saw occasional small towns 


—all unmarked. Finally, I saw a small town 
under broken clouds to my right. A build- 
ing had white markings, “CARTHAGE MAr- 


BLE”—and after the 
town called Carthage and checking the ter- 


rain pattern, I established myself at Car- 


scanning map for a 


9~ 


thage, Mo., about 250 miles out of St 

I offer as a suggestion to groups having 
difficulty financing the markers, to get local 
industries to put the city’s name on build- 


Louis. 


ings, together with the name of their prod- 
uct. The city and state should be indicated, 
and the official 
sponsored in 
(For 


even in abbreviated form, 
Skyway emblem should be 
addition to such secondary 
these procedures, write to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., asking for 


copies of Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 12, 


markers. 


have a 
markers 


In this connection I 


standard 


suggestion: 
locations for could be 
specified to be within 


the center of 


mile 
and, when 


one-quarter 
the city 
possible, on the railway station. The only 
markers I the 
CAA beacon lights, radio facilities and the 


radius of 


saw in western Texas were 
natural terrain markers such as Guadalupe 


Pass which can be seen for 50 miles on a 


clear day. 

We landed at Municipal No. 2 in Tucson 
and were met by the Tucson Daily Citizen 
and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Our fourth overnight stop was 
at Phoenix, where we were held up a day 
by a cold front which moved across Arizona, 
producing dust storms and grounding most 


representatives of 


private flying. The delay was pleasant, 
though; we needed the rest. 
Hot deserts and mountains in western 


Texas and Arizona produce much turbu- 


was comfortable, with radio, shower 
and the children. 

Los Angeles to Dallas—Early on the morn- 
ing of April 29, we taxied the ship up to 
the Motel door baggage. Then we 
grabbed a quick breakfast at the adjoining 
restaurant (open at 6:30 a.m.) and were off 
at 7:30, climbing gradually to conform to 
the rising terrain. A_ 1,000-foot clearance 
provided a spectacular sight as we rose ovel 


very 
roll-a-bed for 


to load 


the green side of the mountains and cities 
before arriving at Palm Springs Pass, where 
the sandy desert begins. After passing Palm 
Springs we cruised at 11,000 feet to avoid 
turbulence. 

Approaching El Paso Municipal airport, 
which has exceptionally long runways, we 
encountered a whirlpool dust storm (Tex- 
ans call them “dust devils’). It passed along 
the runway during our flare-out, and to 
prevent disturbance in the landing I ap 
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plied enough power to fly level along the 
runway at about 50 feet, landing when the 
whirling dust passed. The hot surface and 
4,000-foot altitude of the airport combined 
to make the landing interesting, especially 
with a “dust devil” as an added attraction. 
We used the same markers on this leg as 
we used going west. 

Dallas to Washington—On the last day 
of April, we made the long hop from Dallas 
to Washington, 1,280 miles. We found the 
southern sector of the Skyway well-planned 
but just as far behind as the northern sector. 
We deviated slightly from the route between 
Meridian and Atlanta to refuel at an airport 
where we could phone some friends. I was 
surprised to find that, though the airport 
was Class One, with an extensive student 
training program, the airport manager and 
operaton knew nothing about an airmarking 


program or of the CAA Skyways program 
for private flyers. 

At Greensboro, N. C., we spotted an up- 
to-date Skyway One, South, marker. And 


that 
Angeles, having 


we arrived in Washington evening, 
just two days out of Los 
flown only eight hours each day. We re- 
turned to our New York (240 

the next day, thus ending a coast- 
vacation with ample time 
“holiday.” Time 


12 days. 


home in 
miles) 
to-coast family 


at Los 


away trom 


Angeles for a short 
home was only 
from aircraft 
rooms were $7 


aside 
expenses, Was Hotel 
per day and we had little trouble arranging 


Cost of the trip, 


$195 


Some had family rooms with three 
The air- 
though it 

a light four- 
placer we cabin space 
1 carried about 140 pounds of baggage— 
enough for the entire Patecell family for 


for them 
} } } > . ] ¢ 

reds; others supplied roll-aways. 
$295, 


craft fuel bill was and 


would be somewhat less fon 
enjoyed the large 
an 
two weeks. 
Looking back over the trip, I can make 
several suggestions: 
1) Markers should be kept clean. 
2) Industrial markers make excellent sec- 
ondary aids. 

(3) A standard location should be chosen 
for placing official Skyway markers 
in towns. 

4) Large city organizations should co- 

between 

them marked, particularly since the 


operate to get small towns 


latter aren’t so easily identified as 
large cities. 
5) There must be a systematic system 


for airmarking the proposed Skyways. 
there 
route there 

Private pilots’ Sky- 
marked at 
eventually 


Under the present system, if 
are no towns along the 
are no markers 
least every 
20 miles every 10 
(One solution, provided the 


ways should be 
and 
miles. 
project gets Government financing, is 
to mount a small helium-filled bal- 
loon 100 feet above every beacon 
tower, with a Skyway marker painted 
on it. This could be seen at a dis- 
tance and would provide uniquely 
marked Skyways at a fraction of the 
cost of Federal highways. 

My trip over Skyway One substantiated 
My conviction that airmarkers are tremen- 
ously important for the average private 
S. eventually 
gts an airmarker, we'll all be able to fly 
with 


er. If every town in the U. 


toss-country contact nothing more 


an a map and good eyesight. END 
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ALWAYS REM 


Always know by checking it YOURSELF. 


EMBER your fuel supply— 
a small detail, but your life may depend on it! 
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SUN GLASSES 


OPTICALLY GROUND 





ALWAYS REMEMBER that yan can see only as much as your 
sun glasses will let you. So equip yourself with AO Calobar Sun Glasses. 


Here’s why: 


1. 6-base curve, optically groand and polished lenses minimize back 


reflection. 


2. Scientific decentered lenses eliminate prism which may cause eye 


strain and eye fatigue. 


Be. Special formulation screens’ out harmful ultraviolet (sunburn) 


and infrared (heat) rays. 


4. Smartly designed Ful-Vue frames give unobstructed vision. 


Obtain your AO Calobar Sun Glasses through those who render professional or 
technical ophthalmic services or from your fixed base operator. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
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@ Fly with Met-L-Prop and 
say goodbye to costly up- 
keep. No retipping, no ad- 
justments, no gadgets, 
Made of forged heat-treat- 
ed aluminum alloy. Won't 
split or warp. CAA ap- 
proved. You'll get best 
flying performance with 
Met-L-Prop. 
Now available for 
Stinson Voyagers, 
Cessna 170, Aeronca 
Sedan and planes 
powered with Con- 
tinental 65 to 90 
HP engines. 
Soon available 


WITHOUT for other planes 
QUESTION up to 165 HP. 
MET-L-PROP Write today 
1S BEST 


for free, fact- 
full folder. 


Pann N 
MET LP hllp 


Foaceo S*®*"SIH =§=6See Your Dealer or Distributor 


McCAULEY CORPORATION 


DAYTON 7, OHIO 


MmeCAUley 
RATION 
+ emve 
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ine 


Aircraft 
WEIGHT, BALANCE AND LOADING 
By CHARLES EDWARD CHAPEL 
Aviation Consultant for 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute 


Brand new book—July °48. First aviation volume 
ever published that covers WEIGHT & BALANCE 
and also the basic facts of Airplane Loading. 
Typical problems and check questions added, with 
70 sketches and charts i-n c-o-l-o-r 

Written to meet the needs of Students, Pilots 
Mechanics, Flight Crews & Ground Crews 


$3.25 Postpaid or C.O.D. 
Write for 1948 Catalogs and Price Lists 
AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 
2162-H Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 














RESIDENT-CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


AIR NAVIGATION 





SCHOOL EST. 1927 + APPV'D G. I. BILL 


Completely covers all or any desired part of Piloting, 
Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation. Prepares 
career-minded to pass CAA written examination 
for commercial airline navigator. Makes private 
pilots expert navigators. Many graduates now 
Army-Navy Air Force officers and commercial 
airline navigators. Write today for FREE catalog. 


Weems School of Navigation-Dept. 9, Annapolis, Md. 








TEST PILOTS 
EXHIBITION PILOTS 


Anti-Blackout Equipment 


Limited supply of anti-blackout suits and 
pressure regulators now available. For further 
information write F. D. Moller, Berger Brothers 
Company, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 
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Check Pilot 


(Continued from page 27) 


From the pilot’s seat you have good for- 
ward visibility. The plastic windshield 
bulges up above the top of the fuselage, 
which helps quite a bit. But there are two 
large struts running across the windshield 
area and there’s a wide center strip in the 
middle of the windshield, all of which cut 
down visibility a bit. 

The Sedan is easy to taxi and is quite 
stable on the ground. You can see over the 
the pilot can adjust his 


height by adding or subtracting one of the 


nose quite well 


two seat cushions. The brakes on the Sedan 


I flew 
so I had little difficulty with the airplane 


(NC-1006H) were in good condition, 


on the ground, despite an above-average 
surface wind 

My first tendency on take-off was to get 
the tail up by pushing forward on the 
wheel. It worked, all right, but seemed 


rather slow. After a couple of take-offs I 


found that the best way to take off with 
this airplane is to let it run in the tail-down 
position, get fiving speed, then fly off. 
Actually, the tail is not down as much as 
it is on other conventional aircraft. The 
long tail-wheel strut props the tail up in 
a high position 

Once you figure out the take-off tech- 


nique, the Sedan gets off the ground in 
about 10 seconds from a standing start, with 
a load. Best level, I 
found, is about 480 f.p.m. I made a couple 
of climbs to 1,000 feet take-off, and 
that turned out to be the average rate. 


rate of climb at sea 


from 
In level flight, the Sedan is quite stable 


to fly 


forward 


and easy Visibility is excellent, par- 


ticularly Maneuverability also is 
good, and the airplane has good stall char- 
plenty of The 
stalled at an air 
speed of 53 m.p.h., both with power on and 
off The air speed indicator, incidentally, 


is red-lined at 132 m.p.h. 


acteristics, with 


plane I 


warning. 


flew indicated 


My cruising speed over a triangular course 
was just barely over 100 m.p.h. at the nor- 
mal cruising horsepower of 2,350 r.p.m. The 
145-h.p. Continental apparently is an eco- 
nomical engine, One Aeronca pilot flew a 
4 hi 


36 gallons 


Sedan for 55 min. before using all the 
plane’s That’s an average 
of 7.3 hour, which isn’t 
for a plane that size. 


But the 


rate 


gallons per bad 


Sedan wasn’t designed especially 


for speed. It is intended to get into and 
out of small, rough fields—and it should 
be able to do that with little trouble. My 
take-offs seemed satisfactory and the air- 
plane is fun to land short. It mushes in 
nicely and, once the wheels touch, you can 
slam on full brakes until the wheels skid. 
For farmers and similar users who don't 


particularly care for high cruising speeds, 


the Sedan should be a good work horse. 


Greatest innovation about this airplane 


is the all-metal wing; the rest of the ship 


still is fabric-covered tubing. It is the 
\eronca officials’ belief that the wing re- 
quires the least amount of maintenance, 
therefore can be metal. But the tail and 
fuselage, where little rips and tears are 
always turning up, are more easily and 


economically repaired when they are made 
of tubing and fabric. Another Aeronca in- 
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AERONCA SEDAN 
Type Certificate No. A802 
One 145-h.p. air-cooled Continental engine 


Wing span 37 ft. 6 in, 
Length 27 ft. 3 in, 
Height 10 ft. 5 in, 


Gross weight 
Empty weight 


2,050 pounds 
1,150 pounds 


Maximum speed 112 m.p.h, 
Cruising speed (At sea level on 

75 per cent h.p.) 105 m.p.h, 
Stalling speed 53 m.p.h. 
Maximum normal range 445 m.p.h. 
Service ceiling 12,400 feet 
Rate of climb (sea level) 600 f.p.m. 


Source: Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 











novation planned for a future model of 
the Sedan is a folding wing. 

The Sedan’s wing is of conventional metal 
construction. It is braced by a single strut 
(you enter the plane ahead of that strut 
instead of behind, as is customary 
other similar aircraft). The twin landing 
lights are in the outboard leading edge of 
the left wing; both these lights deliver a 
total of While the 
ailerons trim tabs 
there are novel metal strips along the rear 


with 


400,000 candlepower. 


do not have movable 


of each wing tip and each strip can be 


bent by hand to correct wing-heaviness. 
Both the elevator and rudder are dynam- 
ically balanced 


Refueling of the Sedan presents a poten- 
You fill one tank as full as 
you can get it, then fill the other. By the 
time the second is filled, you should go back 
to the for it will take 
Apparently a modification of the system is 
called think 
had your full 36 gallons only to find some- 


tial danger 


first, some more 


for; it would be easy to you 


thing wrong when you tried to stretch your 


flight. 

Another thing: you apparently can’t carry 
much baggage, full gas and four people 
It actually works out to where, if you do 


carry four normal people and full gas, you 
can only carry about four pounds of bag- 
gage. Licensed useful load is 900 pounds. 

The Sedan should be a good competitive 
product in today’s very active four-place 
market. 
gives you for the money, it should hold its 


Because of its price, and what it 


own. Prospective purchasers of this partic 
ular type of four-place airplane should by 
all means give this airplane careful con- 


sideration. END 





AND THERE | WAS... 
TARGET! 


YRO gunners were taking their first crack 
at air-to-air firing at an AF training base. 
The tow-plane hauled a yellow canvas sleeve, 


and gunners were marking up_ excellent 
scores, 

An instructor walked up to a group 0 
students who had just landed: 


“How'd the shooting go, men?” he asked. 
“Swell,” answered one of the gunners. 
“But why was the airplane we were shooting 
Sle ° 9” 
at towing that yellow thing? 
Eric H. Cocks 


A 
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oppicopter 
Cott ton AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 
engine — > ‘ 2 --rotati . . . * * 4° 
‘ey gt “ Rgpesns es Goaae te Gee ® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
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nodel of ; @ AERO. ENGINEERING DRAFTING. (Tech. Inst. 
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1€ more 
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people trols have been merged in a single stick - DOT DASH H I 
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petny 0 rol provide a sort of arm fulcrum | PRICE $3500 | It gives you a drift correction angle based 
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‘ful = preliminary design engineering work for mes aircraft range receivers. No mechan 7 part of your flying. - 
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those sought by mining prospectors, hunters, 
forest patrol, border patrol, trappers, and 
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Air National Guard 


(Continued from page 19) 


bardment squadrons. 
ron is supported by an air service group 
detachment. 

One of the most essential 
each wing is the aircraft 
ing group. This unit, originated 
World War II, is equipped the 
up-to-date and powerful types of 
HF and FM radio. 
intensive training in making them capable 
of controlling all aircraft the 
wing area. The equipment can give timely 


Each type of squad- 


within 


warn- 


during 


t 
t 


units 
control and 
with mos 
radar, 
Its personnel undergo 


lying over 
warning of the approach of enemy aircraft 


from a distance of 
beyond the wing area. 


several hundred miles 


FLYING 


The strategically located 66th Wing, with 
its Headquarters in Chicago, for example, 
encompasses the states of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. The wing is so organized 
that the aircraft control and warning units 
under its control would detect the approach 
of any enemy aircraft and surface vessels, 
relay the information to the wing tactical 
which in turn would 


air squadrons in its 


air control center, 


immediately alert al! 
area and promptly notify the appropriate 
Army 

The 12 wing headquarters are so located 


headquarters. 


as to provide the greatest possible protec- 
tion to the 12 United 
States, which are assumed to be 
among the most vulnerable targets of an 


largest cities of the 


generally 


enemy’s air power. 
Since the location of our wing headquar- 





RODUCTION versions of the Chance 
Vought XF6U-1 (P 
a new tail but an afterburning device in 
that tail to give the 


ate) not only have 


new Navy fighter 
more speed under combat conditions. 
The afterburner is really an 
jet unit that steps up the power of the 
Westinghouse turbo-jet engine for short 


periods. The eight-foot cylindrical de- 


auxiliary 


vice is installed on the exhaust nozzle 
of the plane’s turbo jet. 
It works like a ram jet engine. Fuel 


is injected into the gas flows of the jet 
engine’s tail pipe and burned in the 
excess oxygen at extremely high tem- 
peratures. The device, built by Solar 
Aircraft Company, nas no moving parts 
and hence higher temperatures can be 
maintained than in the turbine proper. 








PIRATE GETS A NEW TAIL 


Changes in old Pirate (below) can be seen by comparing it with 
revamped model (top). Afterburner now occupies new tail section. 





TURBINE 


COMBUST 


ADJUSTABLE 
NOZZLE 








N 





CH COMBUSTION 
COMPRE maiaae j 


JET ENGINE ie AFTERBURNER 


Afterburning gives substantially greater 
thrust and is currently limited only by 
the ability of materials to withstand 
heat. The Pirate already was in the 
“over 500 m.p.h. class” and the after- 
burner increases that. 
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ters, and their subordinate units, demands 
proximity to the large cities, a problem has 
existed in the procurement of adequate in. 
stallations for the Air Guard units. Many 
excellent air bases which were among the 
nation’s finest during the war, are neces. 
sarily by-passed by the Air Guard because 
of undesirable location. 

Another factor is the density of popula. 
tion needed in an area to assure personnel 
strength for a unit. The most excellent air 
base, if it is located many miles away from 
any sizeable town, is unsuitable as an Air 
Guard base because of the distance Guards. 
men would have to travel to attend drill, 

Training in the units is conducted under 
supervision of the Commanding General, 
Air Defense Command, in accordance with 
standards, doctrines, and policies prescribed 
by the Chief of Staff, USAF. This su- 
pervision is exercised through the prep. 
aration of training plans and programs, use 
of Air Force training standards, supervision 
by Regular Air Force instructors, conduct 
of inspections and tests, and appropriate 
reports and recommendations. 

Unit training consists of weekly two-hour 
drill periods, week-end field exercises in the 
vicinity of the home station, and 
annual tours of field duty, which include 
target practice and tactical exercises in con- 
junction with other components of the 
National Guard, other Air Force units and 
with ground units. 


unit’s 


Additional opportunities for individual 
training are open to both officers and en- 
listed men. Officer personnel may be as- 
signed to USAF staff and technical courses 
at established schools, and enlisted person- 
nel may be assigned to technical and service 
schools, on-the-job training within Guard 
units, civilian schools offering aircraft rain- 
Another 
method of training is the placing of espe- 
cially qualified members of the Air National 
Guard on extended active duty for the pur- 
pose of attending technological schools or 
research establishments. Any such tours of 
duty provide full Air Force pay according 
to grade. 

Since it is difficult for Air Guardsmen to 
assimilate a great degree of training in the 
normal two-hour weekly drill period, it is 


tenance, radio, and allied courses. 


heartening to see the enthusiasm waged in 
‘after-hours’ training. A familiar Saturday 
and Sunday scene at an Air Guard base is 
a group of young recruits working on an 
A-26, or pilots taking off on training flights. 
In addition to its regular training duties, 
the Air National Guard is frequently called 
upon by various states to perform mercy 
missions. Last year Guard planes were 
utilized to transport urgently-needed medi- 
cines and other essential items to scenes of 
floods, and forest fires. When 
the ill-fated ship exploded in the Texas 
City, Tex., harbor last year, the Air Na- 
tional Guard helped speed relief from as 
far away as California. The 122nd Light 
Bombardment Squadron of Louisiana flew 
nine tons of medical and other emergency 
supplies to the stricken city. On other oc- 
casions, Guard planes were dispatched in 
search of crashed aircraft, lost mountain 
climbers and on similar missions. 


hurricanes 


Air National Guard pilots also are in- 
creasing their efficiency by taking part in 
air maneuvers at state fairs, air shows and 
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many other varied affairs open to the 
public 

Safety measures concerning 
overall training procedures 
emphasized in our units. Our 


flights and 
are heavily 
fiving safety 
compares very favorably with the 
records of Air Reserve and Air Force 
tactical units equipped with similar type 


aircraft 


record 


A Personnel section and an Air Surgeon's 
Na- 
tional Guard Bureau process cases involving 


section in the Aviation Group of the 


air personnel of our units who necessarily 
must log a great amount of flying time to 
keep pace with our rigid training require- 
ments 

We have found that many states experi- 
ence difficulties in obtaining flight surgeons 
for newly-organized air units. In some cases, 
Air Force has authorized the use of its 
facilities and provided temporary use of 
flight the need is 
great for medical officers, especially junior 


tl 
ne 


its surgeons. However, 
officers, for assignment to our units in ad- 
ministering physical examinations, checkups, 
shots and, in general, aiding units in assur- 
ing maximum utilization of Air National 
Guard personnel. 

Although combat-seasoned pilots, crew 
men, technicians and administrative person- 
nel make up the majority of Air Guard 
members, there is a need for additional 
young pilots. Current regulations provide 
that Air National Guard pilots have been 
rated officers in the Air Forces during World 
War II. However, the National Guard 
Bureau has submitted a plan to the USAF 
whereby there will a continued flow of 
young pilots. It calls for a quota of Guards- 
men to be admitted to aviation cadet train- 
ing annually and, on conclusion of training, 
their being returned to their unit as rated 
officers. 


be 


The division of responsibility in respect 


FLYING 


to operations and maintenance of the Air 
National Guard follows: The states 
are responsible for furnishing the personnel 
and 25 per cent of the cost of operation for 
and maintenance of air installations and 
storage facilities. The Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for 75 per cent of 


Is as 


the cost of operation and maintenance of 
air installations and facilities, for 
providing pay and uniforms, and for supply- 


storage 


ing equipment and ammunition. The Fed- 
eral Government, through the Department 
of National Defense, the Na- 
tional Guard air program, and_ prescribes 
the minimum strength and training stand- 
ards for Federal recognition. 

Recruiting, too, is entirely a state matter, 
although the Bureau has expanded its pro- 
gram in the past two years in giving aid 
on recruiting and publicity to the states. 
Home stations of units are determined by 
the states, subject to approval by the Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force. 

The Aviation Group normally acts for the 
National Guard Bureau in resolving prob- 
lems involving the states and higher military 
commands in the Department of National 
Defense. 

Although the Air National Guard has 
made rapid strides during the past two 
years, there is still a big task to accomplish. 
Skilled technicians, especially in the fields 
of communications and radar, are needed, 
along with pilots, medical officers, mechanics 
and crew members. 

It is essential to our organization that 
personnel vacancies be filled, for the Air 
National Guard is the framework of a self- 
sustaining tactical airborne force which is 
without precedent in our history. The Air 
Guard of tomorrow will not be a reservist 
force requiring reinforcements, additional 
training and equipment before it can serve 
effectively. It will be a force in being, ready 
immediately if our nation is attacked. END 


administers 
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“How d'ya like this Jato take-off?" 
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GET AHEAD IN 
AVIATION- 


instruction book 


1. AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
By R. H. Drake 


In the simplest, clearest terms, with an 
abundance of illustrations, this book 
explains the theory, construction, in- 
Stallation and operation of all types 
and parts of modern aircraft engines, 
including much useful information on 
common causes of failure, trouble 
symptoms, testing and repair. It gives 
all the specific instruction needed to 
pass the written exams for the CAA 
engine mechanic's certificate. It gives 
pilots and other aviation personnel, or 
any aviation enthusiast, a highly valu- 
able, reliable knowledge of engines, 
including the most recent types. $5.90 


Similar books by the same 


author include: 
la. Aircraft Woodwork... .$3.50 
1b. Aircraft Welding... ...$4.00 
lc. Aircraft Sheet Metal. ..$5.50 


2. AERODYNAMICS 
By L. R. Parkinson 


Brief and very clearly written, this book 
gives you the basic knowledge of the 
theory, formulas, and their practical 
applications needed for any work in 
aviation. Only a knowledge of high 
school math is required to understand 
this useful explanation of the basis of 
all aircraft design and flight. $2.50 


3. AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 
By H. H. Katz 


The complete, thoroughly professional 
preparation for work in the aircraft 
drafting room given in this book puts 
you well up on the aircraft engineering 
ladder. Written by a man who has 
trained hundreds of draftsmen for Con- 
solidated and Republic, it gives you 
real industrial know-how in addition 
to full, easy-to-learn instruction in all 
drafting fundamentals and in the par- 
ticular practices of aircraft drafting 
and lofting. No previous knowledge of 
technical drawing is needed. 1000 
large, clear dfawings enable you to SEE 
how it is done, $5.00 


SEE THEM FREE 


Use the coupon below to get a copy of 
any of these books on 10 days’ ap- 
proval. See for yourself how valuable 
they will be to you. Return them with- 
out charge if you are not entirely 
satisfied. 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11 


Please send me the books checked by 
number below on 10 days’ approval. 


1. Tb. 2 3 


Signed 





Address 





(Please give zone no. if you have one) F 
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Unification Is a Flop 
(Continued from page 16 
setup. Power must be centralized in the 


office of the Secretary of Defense rather than 
in the relatively Secretaries of 
Army, Navy 


To 


independent 
Alt 
the 


and Force 


understand whole picture it is 


necessary to go back to the time of Gen 
Billy Mitchell and his fight with the Army 
and Navy which led to his five vear suspen 
sion and subsequent resignation from the 
Service. Mitchell wanted autonomy for the 
Air Force, and his followers never gave up 
until they achieved their goal 

There can be no doubt that during the 
290s and 30s, the \ir Force was kicked 
around by the stronger Army and Navy 
They didn’t get much of what they wanted 


until World War II started. It is under- 
standable, therefore, that the Air Force 
pressed for autonomy where it could not be 
ruled by the older services 

Paradoxically, however, World War II 
showed the need for a unified command 
It also showed that the Air Force will be 
dominant in anv future conflict. Air powe 
became the first line of defense and so 
could not be subordinated to any othe 


branch of the military establishment 


The legislative battle for unification of 
the military services began in 1944. The 
original bills were unsatisfactory to one o1 


more of the Services 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff reported early 
in April, 1945, that a 
single military department 
the Eberstadt Report 
department and 
coordinated arms, each | 
of cabinet rank and al 
Chiefs of Staff 
This report obviously was the 


majority favored a 
that year, 


the 


Later 
opposed single 


recommended three new 


eaded by a civilian 
Joint 
committees 
Navy's 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, 


had 


ll inined by the 


and a chain of 
con 
ception of unification 
the 
pointed to make the study by Mr. Forrestal 
then the Navy 

On the other hand. the War Department’s 


plan called for the single department head 


who headed committee been ap 


Secretary of 


ed by a secretary of cabinet rank, a civilian 


undersecretary, and three or more civilian 


assistant secretaries 


The plan proposed a chief of staff as head 
I proj 


of all three services, and a joint staff to 
coordinate military functions 
President Truman got into the act when 


the Services couldn't harmonize their basic 
The 
point program calling for 
staff 


many ol 


differences. President offered a seven 


the Army’s single 
Yet, although 


the 


department and chief of 
the bill included 
recommendations, it did not please the Navy 


Eberstadt 


and was never reported out of committee 


President Truman's second 
create order finally 
Gen. Lauris G. Norstad 
Forrest Sherman. They sat 


out a bill acceptable to everyone 


attempt to 


brought together Lieut 
Adm 


Vice 


down to work 


and 


Compromise obviously was necessary and 


it was truly radical in the bill signed by 
President Truman in July, 1947 

The National Security Act of 1947 was 
designed to please everybody. The Ait 
Force achieved independence The Navy 
kept its Marine Corps. The Army was left 
alone fairly much except that it lost its 


air arm. 


FLYING 
But, like many compromises, it had _ its 
limitations. They are chiefly those caused 


by lack of an administrative setup. 

Ihe Act provides for a single department 
of Defense) under a civilian secretary (Mr. 
Forrestal) and Secretaries of Army (Kenneth 
C. Royall), Navy (John L. Sullivan) and Air 
Force W. Stuart Symington) None of 
these latte cabinet rank. There 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, National 
National Re- 


Central Intelligence Agency, 


three has 
also are 
Security Council, Security 
Board 


War 
As soon as the bill was enacted, the jock- 


sources 


and a Council 


ying for money, power and prestige began. 


Asreement was reached on the minimum 
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DATA DISPENSER 


bg ete 


yourself” 
used at 
Louis, contains 


“serve 

Flight Plan Dispenser 
Naval Air Station, St 
four compartments with pilot infor- 
Sides, from left to right, hold 
Air Force Radio Facility 
flight plan forms with a 


mation 
1) I Ss. 
Charts, (2) 


computer mounted outside, (3) CAA 
Flight Information Manual, and (4) 
Airman’s Guide. Constructed of ply- 
wood, the box was developed by 
Lieut. (jg) Henry M. Poole, Lambert 


Field operations officer. 











military establishment for peacetime. 
The Air have 401,000 


and 70 groups, plus 60,000 men in the Na- 


Force was to men 
tional Guard and 20,000 in the Organized 


Reserve 


The Army was to have 837,000 men, 12 
divisions, and 650,000 in the National 
Guard 

The Navy was to have 556,000 men and 


390 combat ships, including 16 carriers and 


$2 air groups 
The Marines were to have 108,000 men 
and 40,000 in the Reserve Force 


The whole program called for an outlay 
of more than $9,000,000,000 which President 


Truman promptly whacked down to §3,- 


000,000,000. Something had to give, and the 


three separate services began to work on 


Congress to show how much each should 


get out of the budget for themselves. 
When Air ap- 


peared before the Congressional Committee, 


Secretary olf Symington 


August, 194g 
he stressed the dominant role of air powe 
and by implication assumed for his brand 
of the service the sole responsibility of th 
country's He asked fo; 
70 ai groups, a request which precipitate; 
an immediate rebuttal from Secretary Fo: 
restal. 


military security. 


Ihe conflicting testimony before the con 
mittee made spicy newspaper reading, and 
reopened 


many concerning = the 


unification act. 


questions 
workings of the 


Then came the super-carrier affair. Thy 
proposed carrier would measure 1,090 fee 


overall. I 


would have a maximum bean 
of 190 feet (236 feet with outboard elevator 


extended) and would cost $124,000,000 and 


gross 65,000 tons. Its size and flush deck 
construction would permit the operation ot 
bombers with a range of 1,700 miles 


Phen the Air Force jumped into the dis 
cussion. The planes proposed by the Navy 
encroach the Air 
ment of missions and overlap 


functions. 


would on Force's 
Air Force 
had the 
support of the President, Secretary Forrestal 
and the sureau’s Planning Group 

Adm. Louis Denfeld, Chief of Naval Op 
told the House Armed _ Services 
Committee that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
approved the plans for the carrier. General 
Carl Spaatz, the Ait Chief of Staff, 
denied that he or his staff had approved it 
rhe resultant row so stirred Congress that 
it now 


assign 
The proposed carriet 
sudget 


erations, 


Force 


intends to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. 

It is possible that Admiral Denfeld could 
have made an honest mistake, but General 
Spaatz’s 


supplementary document stating 


that he merely endorsed the Navy's plane 


program, not the carrier, incensed some 
Navy brass. They charged that Air Force 
officers are telling individual Congressmen 
that the carrier is a mistake and a waste 


of money. 
Charges of “dirty fighting” and “violation 
of rules” all 


relationship between the sei vices 


were made hardly conducive 


to close1 


Meanwhile, professional Army men have 


not taken the reorganization lying down 
They fear the ground army has been rele- 


gated to a mere supporting role to the Ait 
And 
a reconsideration of 


Force. they are determined to force 


present-day military 
concepts which assume that the use of the 
need 


be decisive without 


land 


air arm can the 


to use extensive forces. 
Yet, 


a “must” 


services is 
the 
incom- 


the armed 


modern 


unification of 


for any power. If 
existing act is weak, inefficient, o1 
bill order 


Everyone, from Secretary Forrestal on down 


plete, a new obviously is in 


agrees to that. Reports are even circulating 
that Mr. Forrestal’s staff has begun to study 
possible amendments to the Act. 

It is possible, however, that Congress will 
act despite Forrestal’s efforts. There is much 
fact that unless a 
serious effort is made to strengthen the law 


disturbance over the 
some high ranking officers in all three serv 
ices will step out 

Washington is convinced that harmony 
cannot be achieved under the present Act 
Washington also is convinced that a unifi 
cation 


act 


act is absolutely necessary. Such an 
and the necessary 


provisions to give this country the sort of 


must contain teeth 


defense setup it has to have to meet any 


international situation PN 
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Track Error Navigation amills 
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Ss brand § 
Vv of th (Continued from page 21) 
sked fo - a 
cipitat jater, then he should be back on his original 
ale ? z 
I ( > at 9:36 ; > Oo st | 
ary Fo) true course at 9:36 a m The pilot must | 
course once again in order to stay on 
| iginal true course, so he alters course 
1e COM ie 
ng, an o the right by the original track error of 
af ( | Oo 
ing th 7 to a magnetic heading of 88° and 
g it P a E t 
continues on to his destination. The pilot's | 
' . . e . i 
ir. TI og should look something like this for 


90 fee the trip: FINEST | WITH A 


Rebat 


n bean 

levator Mac. Hea OBSERVATION Aiveroft Baliony 

100 ang ang 95 BASE, set course DESTINA- | 

sh deck — - nEAQING BRT TERIES.INC 
tie r1ON READ R 

ition ot ———_— — 





les 9 81 Fix position over Center- 











he dis ‘ ville Track error 
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assign _— a + 
° ba th 
Force 14 left. Aircraft ene the tter y at is 
ad the 9 :3¢ 88 On track. Alter course by Battery Lifter _ original equipment in 
rrestal = ss - ‘ 
Sova _|_7? most personal aircraft | 
al Op right. Continuing to DES- . 
VET VICES rINATION. 
aff had - 
eneral EADING BATTERIES, INC. j 
senera . P j 
f Now for the second choice of solution: R DING PENNA., U.S.A. 
Sta . 
i As previously stated this second type of REA , Lifters tO-+* 
ved I ‘a - ory i . 
, problem is especially useful when the air- « send —— Rebat Battery 
ss. that Useful service Please i 
craft has gone more than half way at the 1 , 
matte Pe . tool saves time a 
‘ d ce ; yrig- . ame 
time of the off-course fix. The pilot's « rig . . . facilitates easy handling . . N Te amet 
\ meade inal magnetic heading from base is 95°, prevents breakage. Designed for Address_— a 
Ot . » ° ° 
_ and he fixes his position off course over | all 12 volt aircraft batteries. - iO 
pene : i , é : vevice Manua 
eneral Centerville 25 minutes after leaving base. | Mail coupon today. Enclose Enclose a Rebat Service * 
~~ By visual inspection he sees his track error iota —_ _— to — 
« . : . iling, ase. 
plane | is 5° to the left. He wishes to make one a a ee 
nae alteration of heading that will take him 
— directly to his destination. In this case he FOR YOUR 
Pte must alter course to the right by more than 
waste : 
— 10°. How much more depends on the track 
error angle at destination. 
olation 
iducive 
° en CENTERVILLE 9:25 2 
i vices ek GET Thorough Individual Instruction 
' ; eesisceeoeooenn ~~” Ss — los —=~~~., It will ell to 1 
n have — — — irom the ground ups" at an old estas THE 
j — —— sk f school whe -xXpe - 
aown BASE i ae oo Siractors, savannas asain "and ‘= ivi 
n rel — — Chorovah programs can pre- 
cle are you for an aviation oar 
| \ shortest possible time, oT A | R . 0 ay 
1¢ AME . awi e VERNMENT 
; al In the drawing, he can see that the angle CovEraN apERo APPROVED LIBERTY, N. Y 
{ 3 ° . . . = = es 1c Student om ll ov s 
| at destination is 10°. The next step is to many parts "of athe ver the are. ett It’s on the U S$ Coast And Geodetic Survey's 
ilitary add the two track errors together, | I) gna'muitrencue ratinee NOW! at” tne New York Sectional Air Mop (U9) 
| 1e - . Gottschalk School. Pt or 
of the 5+ 10 15. This is the total correction, paid by the. og Ny L | Operated by LIBERTY FLYING SERVICE, inc. 
saci } se ill. To others, there are opportunities | VERNON WRIGHT, Operotions Director 
ie of course, so he alters course to a magnetic a wecever, living expenses or | a po nGe a 
; heading of 110° and continues straight to > 
cana his destination. The log would look like 
If the , 
tn 
ncom _ HOTEL & COUNTRY Cl’ 
ordet mame sea ADRIAN, 2 MICHIGAN For 36 Years One of America’s Great Resorts 
lown Time | Mac. Heap OpsERvATION APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G.!. BILL 
ao | - —— — 
ilating 9:00 BASE, set course DESTINA- 
study “ TION 
9:25 110 Fix position over Center- 
ss will ica ——— 
much Track error 
less a it BASE 5°; 10° at DES- 
1e law NAT OON 
> serv _ 
Alter course by 15° to | e ) 
— 
rmony right and Priced 35% 
: © off Govt. Cost 
t Act continue to DESTINATION . 
unifi 
ch a hh Md AMET 
essary There is one discrepancy in the explana- wa , 
aut al tion which, at first glance, might seem to | Sao Sar 
4 upset > CF ations. Whenever the head- 
ot any epect the calculations coe 723 SONORA AVE., DEPT. F, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
FN ing of the aircraft is changed, the wind | 
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Veteran flyers are using the Arnold 
Stall Warning because it’s safe, sure 
and simple in its operation. Two de- 
tectors, located near the trailing edge 
of both the right and left wing, insure 
accurate warning regardless of turn 
direction or attitude of aircraft. Only 
actual pre-stall conditions actuate both 
red signal light and buzzer in cockpit. 
Can be set to any predetermined point 
above stall speed. Arnold Warnings 
satisfactorily flight tested by C.A.A. 
The — completely accurate warning 


sold today. $ 00 
Complete cost 36° 


for kit including two detector 
units, cockpit warning unit and 
all wiring. Write for illustrated 
folder. Dealer inquiries invited. 


Gorvonay Propucrs Company 
2026 BEACH ST., FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 








[YOUR FUTURE 





HELICOPTER 
TRAINING 


* Oldest helicopter service unit 
in the country 

* First school approved under 
G.I. Bill of Rights 

* Complete flight and ground 
training 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


NEW ENGLAND HELICOPTER SERVICE, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 400 
STATE AIRPORT HILLSGROVE, R. | 
TEL. GREENWOOD 1803 


TD idcstisevouse 
EN cacniuniedaens peesneowe ine 
City. 




















FLYING 
strikes the aircraft at a different angle than 


previously; consequently the drift will not 


always be exactly as estimated. This error 


is so slight, however, that it can be dis- 


pensed with in actual practice. 


In relation to the second problem just 
discussed, there is another solution that may 
be more practical under certain conditions. 


track 
than 


It involves the error as 


off 


expressing 


“miles track” rathet degrees. As 


an example, let’s use the case of the pilot 
at the beginning of the article. He finds 
he has traveled 30 miles from base and is 
over Centerville, four miles to the right of 
his intended track. He has an additional 
50 miles to go. Since no 5° lines have been 


drawn on the map previous to his take-off, 


he must calculate the track error by some 


sort of proportional formula. 





BASE DESTINATION 
G ag, 8) |4mMusS 45:....-nneooo™ 3) 
30 Mice” -~~-- ¢------- 50 MILES 
CENTERVILLE 
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use the “one mile in 60” rule as a standard 
which states that if the aircraft is one mile 


off track at the end of a 60-mile run, the 
track error at base will be 1°. 

Keeping this in mind the pilot can find 
the track error at base by the formula 
X X 30 miles 4 miles <X 60, with “X” 
the unknown angle of track error at base. 
Solving for X the pilot gets 8°. By the same 


process he finds the track error at destina- 


tion. X X 50 miles 4 miles x 60, 
X equals almost 5 Then by adding the 
8° and 5°, the pilot alters course to the left 


by 13° 
tion. 


and continues straight to his destina- 
With the aid of a computer slide rule, 
the solution is reduced to a few quick me- 
chanical operations. 

Many pilots ignore the forecast wind al- 
together when setting course and simply 
steer a course,” 


“magnetic choosing to make 


a track error correction at the first check 
point that will automatically take care of 
the wind correction angle. There is no 


substitute for thorough before 


flight, 


preparation 


however, and a careful choice of 





For the solution the pilot needs some check points along the route plus the intel- 
standard known fact, some “rule of thumb” ligent use of 5° lines will eliminate many 
on which to base his calculations. Let’s causes of faulty navigation. END 
Bl k Hill f S D k t the Homestake Gold Mine, a giant opera- 

ac Wis O ° akola tion which has produced gold for over 70 

(Continued from page 35) years. Homestake is the largest gold mine 

in the U. S. 

late in July at Spearfish, S. D., will be held Fishing season in the Black Hills opens 
at the Black Hills Airport, four miles west May 1 and closes September 30. Non-resi- 
of the city. The annual show attracts plane dent fishing license costs $3 and _ visitors’ 
racers and aerobatic fivers and lasts two five-day courtesy licenses sell for $l. 
davs. Don McFall, manager of the airport, Nights in the vicinitv are cool (the aver- 
savs a restaurant will soon be available on age temperature for the summer months 
the field. He recommends the Spearfish is about 66°). 
Hotel, which has rates beginning at $1.50 Outstanding event of Deadwood’s summer 
per person. Also at Spe arfish are nine tour- season is the three dav celebration ceed 
ist courts and one other hotel. “Days of °76” which is held in August 

Located on the northern edge of South During those davs the old western town 
Dakota’s Black Hills, Spearfish has a city holds parades, rodeos, pageants and _ plays 
park with facilities for trailer vacationists, in an attempt to recapture the spirit of 
outdoor campers and picnickers. times when it was one of the roughest, 


Spearfish is the home of the Black Hills 
Passion Play, Luenen, 
Westphalia, in 124 
Sunday, Fecsdan 
8 p.m. General admission is SL.5¢ 
$2. Final performance of the season 1s 
1948 


which originated in 


» Performances are given 


every and Thursday at 


) and boxes 
are 
September 5, 

Sixteen miles 
Deadwood, S. D., (popula- 
4,100) whose name the old 
Five hotels and 10 tourist parks are 
rates beginning at 


southeast of Spearfish is 


the small town 


tion svmbolizes 


west. 
city, with 


In Deadwood, 


located in the 


Sl per person you can see 
a number of local points of interest without 
them are: 

Museum—contains 
including 


and 


Among 
Memorial 
early Deadwood days, 
Hickok’s marriage certificate 
nuggets found in the vicinity. 
Bill Hickok’s grave — Located in 
Mount Moriah 
town. Also in 
of “Calamity 
Henry Weston 
1876 by Indians. 
Deadwood Dick’s cabin and grave—located 


charge. 
Adams 
mentos of 
Wild Bill 
raw gold 


Wild 


me- 


mile from 


the 


Cemetery, one 
the 
Jane” 


Smith), 


cemetery graves 
“Preacher Smith” 
who was killed in 


are 


and 


two miles north of Deadwood 
Site of Saloon No 
Bill Hickok was murdered by 


Deadwood, at 


10- spot where Wild 
Jack McCall. 
Lead, i 


Three miles from 


the 


wavs Deadwood has lost 


“widest-open” towns in country. 

Though in some 
its rough-hewn charm and has become com- 
the rugged chant of its barkers 
diminished. The 
savs the visitor will have a full quota 

from until “the late hours 


last light blinks out at the various 


mercialized, 


is not Chamber of Com 


merce 
of fun dawn 
when the 
saloons. 


gambling halls and 


Also at Deadwood, the fiving visitor can 
hire taxis which will make a 150-mile sight 
seeing tour through the Hills for $30. 


If you're based at the Black Hills Airport 
while visiting Deadwood, Spearfish and the 
vicinity, you'll want to take a hop up 
Newell, S. D., where C. W. 
“Main-Street Airport.” If 
spend the night at Newell, 


Fiegen runs a 
like to 


recom- 


you'd 
Fiegen 


mends the Newell Hotel (half-block from 
the airport) where rates begin at $1.50 
per night. 

Twenty-eight air miles west of the Newell 
strip is Belle Fourche Airport, 114 miles 
from the city. The city is the site of an 
annual Black Hills Roundup, which was 
held this year on July 3-5. 

Rapid City, considered the eastern gate 


way to the Black Hills, is well supplied with 
Halley and Rushmore all 
the city. 


airports Supe ior, 


being within five miles of 
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R. O. (Sandy) Sanderson, manager of 
Superior Airways, says he will attempt to 
range hotel reservations and furnish trans- 
yortation to hotels for FLyINnG tourists. “The 
yost prominent sight in the Black Hills,” 


avs Sanderson, “is the Rushmore Memorial, 


vhich is commonly known as the shrine 
of Democracy. It is 20 air miles from the 
irport and the flight is scenic. We're proud 

the Black Hills, and assure all travelers 


hat we'll cooperate in making their vaca- 


FLYING 


Theodore Roosevelt and Abraham Lincoln, 
is located in Custer State Park near Key- 
stone, S. D. If you prefer not to fly over 
the monument, can 
buses from Rapid City. 
On the southern of the Black 
Hills is Hot Springs, which has an excellent 
municipal airport with three runways, the 
5,000 feet. Stanlev A. 
manager of Manchester Airways at the field, 


vou take sightseeing 


border 


longest Manchester, 


offers to secure reservations for trips through 

















on success Superior is a new airport the Biack Hills via the Black Hills Scenic 
nd was formerly known as Geronimo Air- Service. He flies aerial sightsceing trips over 
rt. Hangar fee is $1.50; tiedown is free. the Black Hills and the Badlands, which 
Halley Airport at Rapid City is adjacent are only 30 air miles distant. Manchester 
o the city limits. Forty-seven planes are promises to “make every effort to see that 
ased on the field. which is headquarters the FLyING tourist receives the best of ac- 
or Beechcraft, Piper, Acronca, Swift, Tay- | commodations while in Hot Springs.” 
orcraft, Stinson and Cessna dealers in the A short hop from Hot Springs is Edge- 
urea mont (20 air miles), where Guy H. Stickney 
Rushmore Airport is five miles east of or Clayton Feldhausen, managers of the air- 
the city. port, will secure hotel reservations and 
Airport Phone Nearest town Number Length of Gasoline Service 
(longitude and Number and distance of Longest Grades Facilities Write to: 
latitude) Runways Runway 
Edg t 4791 Edgemor s. D Four TOO ft 80 oct Major airs Guy H. Stickney, or Clay 
18’-103°50’) in ton Feldhausen, Manag- 
ers Edgemont Airport, 
Edgemont, S. D 
Hot S ¢ 16F3 | S s. D Three | 5,000 ft. |80-91 oct.|Major repairs Stanley A. Manchester, 
M pal) 2 mi Manager. Manchester 
2’-103°25") | Airways. Hot Springs 
| Airport, Hot Springs 
s. D 
S 2320 |! ( Two 100 ft. | 80-91 oct Major and R. ©. Sanderson, Manager 
14°6’-16 10° 2m minor repairs Superior Airways, Supe 
rior Airport, Rapid City 
Ss. D 
1 R if s. D Three | 4,000 ft. [73-81 ort. Major repairs; H Cc Marshall Halley 
05’-11 mi DAMI Airport, Rapid City 
S s. D 
| City, S. D Three 100 ft. [73-91 « Ma repairs Ralph Letellier, Rushmore 
07’-1¢ , I Flying Service, Rushmore 
Airport Rapid City 
s. D 
Hl 73 Spearfish. S. D Kigt 5,500 ft. |80-91 oct.) Ma n Don J. McFall, Manager 
2 10 4f and r pairs Black Hills Airport 
73 Spearfish, S. D 
4421 |New Ss. D on OO ft 80 oct Minor repairs Manager, Newell Airpe 
1 ipai) Airpor ated Newell, S. D. 
447-103°25" Main Stree 
I Fourche I Fourche, 8. D Tw 000 ft 80 oct Edwin Busfield, Belk 
467-10 )’ 1 Fourche Airport, Belle 
Fourch 8. D 











Rapid City has three hotels and 55 tourist 
and cabin camps, with a total of 500 cabins. 
Probably first among attractions in the city 


tself are Skyline Drive and Dinosaur Park. 
The park includes reproductions of pre- 
istoric animals in their natural size. These 
creatures roamed the Black Hills country 
some 100,000,000 years ago. Actual petrified 


seen at the South 
\Iuseum at 


or fossilized bones can be 
Dakota School of Mines 


edge of Rapid City on Highway 79. 


the east 


Ihe Federal Sioux Indian Museum, west 


of the business district, contains a compre- 


ensive display of Indian apparel, imple- 
ments of war and pictures. 

Canyon Lake, 314 miles west of Rapid 
City, is fed by mountain spring water and 
affords excellent fresh water swimming, 
beaches, boating, hiking and _ sightseeing. 
Riding horses can be rented there. 


The Mount Rushmore National Memo- 


rial, which contains colossal sculptures of 


Seorge Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 


XUM 


arrange trip schedules for FLYING tourists. 


They 
some of the best fishing in the Hills. 


offer to conduct pilots personally to 
The 
Oxnard Hotel, which has rates beginning 
at 
town 


$1 per night, is the recommended in- 


hotel; and transportation into town 
(one mile) is furnished by the airport. 

Using any of these airports as base, o1 
making a tour of all of them, the FLyInc 
vacationist can reach almost all parts of 
the Black Hills. 

Once in the area, experienced local pilots 
can give advice for additional trips and 
excursions to points of interest. The entire 
region is studded with monuments, National 
and State parks and forests, out-of-the-way 
lodges, and fishing streams. 
a top summer attraction information 
on the fall and winter can be 


tained from natives, who have the Western 


Hunting is not 
but 
season ob 
desire.to help strangers and see that their 
home state is shown to good advantage. 

Cuarces L. BLAck 


73 
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“DH, EN convenience counts 


and comfort is important you'll 
appreciate the central location, 
the friendly hospitality, the 
cheerful, modern rooms of 
Hotel Cleveland. 

Hotel Cleveland is at the very 
heart of Cleveland, convement 
to Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
stores, office buildings. Union 
Passenger Terminal, Terminal 
office buildings, and garage are 
all connected to Hotel Cleveland 
by covered passage. 

*% Write for reservations. Best choice 
of rooms Thursday through Monday. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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GB YOUR future in aviatiog. American Flyers has trained 
am «more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
@® COMBINED! 
Gm If you want the most modern and efficient flight in 
gam struction—whether you are a veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer 
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GB from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
a enroll at government expense for eny of our courses .y 
—_ under the G.1. Bill of Rights! ® 
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> ATION ACCESSORIES... SCOTT... A LEADING 


MASTER CYLINDERS: 


@ The new Model Z 
4400 Scott> 
Master Cylinders, are 


series, 





equipped with trans- 
4, parent plastic reser- 

Z voirs providing a 
— visible oil level in 
the These 
Master Cylinders 


reservoir, 
are 
equipped with 
valves and pistons . 


nylon 


** $3140SS3DDV NOILVIA 


with integral parking 
brake, 


** 1109S ° 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Scott Master Cylinders are manufactured 

for most light aircraft and are standard 

factory equipment on many 1946-47-48 
and 49 models. 


OTHER SCOTT AIRPLANE 
NECESSITIES 
Tail Wheel Assemblies 
Free Air Thermometers 
Brake Pressure Units — Gasoline Gauges 
Aircraft Engine Instruments 
Portable Oxygen Breathing Equipment 
Hangar Space Savers — Aviation Chemicals 


SCOTT 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
" 224 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Established 
tin 1932 







SCOTT,..A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES...SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN A 
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SPORTSMAN JODHPURS 


The Shoes Made Famous by U.S. 
Air Force Members! 







Made t killed crafts- 
mar s f th por- 
S ( + 

Unex r 

and workmar ip 





Brown Cordovan Calf 


$18 pr. 





ordering specify exact street shoe si 
Money Back Guarantee. All shoes pre 
paid when cash accompanies yrder ther 
shipped C.0.D. 
CHICAGO SPORTSBOOT CO. 
Dept. F-1 
209 W. Jackson Bivd. 


When 
perfect fit. 


Chicago, Ill. 











Latest editions 
U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey 


AERONAUTICAL CHARTS 


complete stock always on hand 
Send 3¢ stamp for catalog 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 








7 W. 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago §, Ill. 

















FLYING 


| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 44) 


power almost completely off before the en- 
the 
belated conclusion that the engine was not 
and kicked myself 
trying to ride the plane in. 


gine slowed down! I formed rather 


putting out much powet 


mentally for 


[ concentrated on holding the best possible 


airspeed and the nearest heading toward 


the runway. The altitude was decreasing 
rapidly and I could not see the field. I 
Was straining to see through the smoke at 
one side of the cockpit when the voice of 


1e auxiliary control tower operator crackled 

in my earphones 

“P-40 in 
the field is clear 


trouble, you have the runway 


I thought to myself that a clear runway 
would do me no good if I could not get to 
it. 1 automatically dropped the nose another 
the little 
Perspiration 


degree as I 
the 
dropped from my 


saw airspeed get a 


closer to Stalling point. 


forehead into my eyes. 


Hot oil seeped through the partially opened 
canopy I hadn't had time to close. I wiped 


my face with a grimy hand and strained to 


get a glimpse of the runway. Through the 


smoke I suddenly saw the high tension lines 
coming at me and I steeled myself for a 
crash. I cleared the wires by inches. Before 


I had time to feel relief the smoke parted 
for an instant and I looked into the looming 


August, 1948 
phones crackled but no voice came through 
I kicked hard left rudder and snapped the 
stick to the left side of the cockpit. The 
plane responded sluggishly and started to 
fall out from under me as I recovered trom 
the bank. I heard the 
strained crv in the earphones. 
Level off!” 

I snatched the stick back into my stomach 
and felt 
concrete. The plane swerved slightly and 
I kicked rudder to hold it straight Then 
with a start I realized that I had made the 
approach at neat 
the 
hazard of the landing 


steep operator's 
“You're on the ground! 


the jar of a solid landing on the 


stalling speed with the 
gear the 
I could have pulled 


drag of landing adding to 
up the gear and made the field with alti- 
tude to spare! 
off the 
off before I touched the ground! 


I reached up and snapped 


switches. I should have had them 


too late to excited about 
had 


Was 


It was the 
chances of an already 
tempted fate to the limit; I the 


ground by the time the P-40 stopped rolling 


gel 
explosion I 
on 


The fire was easily extinguished and the 
trouble traced to the supercharger impelle 
shaft which had twisted in two, throwing 
geal 


> 


through the engine into 
Other 


the impeller 


the crankcase before it 


planes developing similar trouble had been 


stopped 


demolished when the pilots had bailed out 
their had Now the 
trouble could be traced and the rest of the 


and planes crashed 


planes checked to avoid more accidents. I 





structure of the auxiliary control tower. felt proud that I had brought mine down 
I saw men running from the control in one piece; nevertheless, errors in my fly- 
tower. The tower operator was sitting frozen ing technique and judgment could have 
with the mike at his mouth. The head- made the story end quite differently. END 
especially if the air is turbulent or the 


Single Seat Fighters 


32 


(Continued from page ) 


will be rapid-fire, spin-stabilized, proximity- 


fuzed rockets—but would this 


interceptor, weighted down with an array 


you expect 


of complicated radar, fire control equip- 


ment, armament and heavy ammunition to 


be operated by a single pilot? Every ounce 
of equipment is added today only with the 
the 


endurance of 


greatest of reluctance, since addition 


reduces both range and con- 


ventional-sized fyghters 


It seems a logical deduction, therefore, 


that if range and endurance must be in- 


rather than decreased, and more 


the 


creased, 


complex equipment must be added, 


plane’s size must also increase. Big planes 


can hardly be efficient single seaters. In 
the Navy, the trend toward large aircraft 
is evident when one considers that Congress 
was recently asked to authorize money for 
the construction of an 80,000-ton aircraft 
carrier—almost twice the size of the huge 
Midway class. It is apparent that a bigger 


And 
here again, the implication is that bigger 


carrier can accommodate bigger planes 


planes won't be single seaters. 

The inadequacy of eyesight at high alti- 
tudes and high airspeeds has already been 
mentioned. An additional physical limita- 
tion, which strengthens the case for multi- 
rhe 


pilot of the next decade flying in the strato- 


place interceptors, is pilot endurance. 


sphere, encumbered with oxygen equipment, 


a pressurized and electrically heated suit, 
will find his physical efficiency faking a 
nose dive after a short time in the air, 


nature of the mission requires much maneu 
vering. What value is an expensive machine 
and complicated equipment if the operator 
is physically inefficient when using it? One 
idea behind the F-82 
could spell the other during a long hop. 


was that one pilot 


In addition to the practical and tactical 
problems which are demanding a multi 
place pursuit plane, there is the considera 
tion of money. It has become a great rarity 
for our smaller military planes to cost less 
than $100,000 each. On hand, it 


is not uncommon for a single plane to cost 


the other 


the Government many millions. The ques- 


tion arises, therefore, can we afford the 


luxury of buying thousands of planes cap 
able of performing only one task when it 
is feasible to build multi-purpose airplanes? 
traditionally shuddered at 


Aviators have 


the idea of multi-purpose airplanes. In the 
Navy, for example, a sour taste has pre- 
vailed for almost 20 years. Back in 1924, 


the Navy procured a multi-purpose plane, 


designed for the triple role of scouting, 


torpedo bombing and dive-bombing. It was 
a monoplane, powered by a 400-h.p. direct 


drive engine, rated at 2,100 r.p.m. and 
carried three people. Dubbed “Peanut on 
a Plank,” it turned out to be a terrific 


rhough the execution was poor the 
the 


lemon. 


not—as many multi-purpose 


Twenty 


idea 
planes of the recent wat proved. 


was 


years ago, aeronautical science had simply 
not progressed far enough to permit such 
Even today, the idea of a multi 
One 
type will replace two or even three typé 
and accomplish each job as well as plané 


a plane. 
place plane is not entirely accepted. 
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rough specifically designed for an individual job. readiness program, this is a profound change 
ed the The financial saving, the simplification of which tactics, economics and common sense | 
The Jogistics and training, are obviously consid- are making necessary. Until the day when soe 
ted to erabl It is not impracticable, therefore, guided missiles and pilotless aircraft are 
1 from to imagine a multi-place interceptor capable operational fact, we are probably seeing the 
rator’s of destroying other planes, carrying bombs, last of the one-man military plane. END IDENTIF y 
equippé d for radar, photography, night (The opinions ex pre ssed in this article are 
flight, long patrols, ASW, and other minor those of the author, and are not to be con- THESE AIRCRAFT 
omach but nonetheless important duties. strued as reflecting the views of the Navy 
. . . , | 
mn the To our aircraft industry, and to our air Department or the Naval Service at large.) | INSTRUMENTS? 
ly and 
hen At A.S.A.I. You Reduce These And 
de the Many Other Instruments To Their Com- 
- —_—" Thet's the ve ign donandl <a ponent Parts And Learn “What Makes 
th the T e Tactics O Suici e iat’s the reason we've heard talk of |} Them Tick.” 
to the suicide pilots in the past few months. . 
pulled (Continued from page 20) Most tacticians, however, prefer to think PRESSURE - MECHANICAL 
h alti- ’ of the suicide mission as a “last-ditch” This type i " — 
. : ; : is type is very importon 
dé , > Betty. at apanese Navy measure. They talk in terms of a specially- . 
lapped aircraft, the Betty , A la er Japanese Navy asur ; pecially to successful flight. Con 
them version, the Oka-43, which was not opera- built interceptor plane, possibly with a . F 
I ; : Ph, ie a you name it? It is only 
tional during the war, was to have a range _ pressurized pilot-ejection capsule. The plane one of scores of such 
ut the of 150 miles—and was to be jet instead of | probably would have a war head and would instruments which ore 
ilready rocket propelled. be equipped with automatic radar tracking thoroughly covered by 
mm the The Germans, too, experimented with the and possibly thermal, acoustic or photo- | practical instruction at 
olling piloted suicide bomb. The FZG-76, which — electric homing devices. American Schools of 
nd the was actually a piloted V-1, was ready for It would be possible to fly a “collision Aircraft Instruments. 
npeller wee in 1945. course” on which the plane would reach a ELECTRICAL 
rowing The Germans also tried ramming with point where, due to high speeds of modern , - ,; 
e into conventional planes on April 7, 1945, using aircraft, the enemy bomber would be unable Here’s a tip on this one—how fast? Yes, " 
: : sks ‘ ; falls within the “electri- 
Other a special unit of volunteers. In one case, to avoid hitting the interceptor. When the ca eager 
1 beer N Me-109 1 f 20 A i inter tor 1 , hed thi yint, the pilot cal group.” What is Wt? 
( seen l he é t a ~ a ; erceptor eacnec Ss ” ’ > 
a az r accountec o1 antici ans ] . , I } Students at American 
edi out and two heavy bombers and the pilot is could press his ejector button and parachute Schools of Aircraft In- 
yw the believed to have bailed out successfully be- to earth. struments learn how to 
of the fore impact. Eventually, even this type of plane won't service and maintain all 
ents. I Even the Russians used the ramming be needed. Guided missiles are being de- | major types of Aircraft 
down technique during World War II. Typical veloped. They may one day be able to seek | Instruments. 
my fly- example is that of Pilot Sergeant-Major out attacking enemy bombers and destroy GYROSCOPIC 
1 have Totmin, who was killed when he inten- them automatically, without the need of a 
END tionally smashed head-on into a German pilot. To date, however, such pilotless air- | This one is important to blind flight and navi- 
se plane craft have not been tactically perfected de- rm) gation. Can you 
or the jut in the last war, except in the case spite reports to the contrary. They still neme it? This is the 
an’ “d r } listance: third broad group of 
u of Hiroshima when the Japs were not aware can’t be controlled over long distances. s “ 
er | | k. i Maj Driscoll, wl is an instructor in circraft instruments 
x tl 1 1 atts Jas Mia P scoll, Who IS 4a Ss C : 7 ‘ 
rachine ol implications of tne attack, it was yor ars ‘ Leg ; : which are studied in 
perator never necessary to eliminate virtually 100 the New Developments Division, Air War | every detail at 
> One per cent of attacking bombers. During College, believes the specially-designed air- American Schools 
e pilot World War II it was generally held that rammer would constitute an effective sup- of Aircraft Instru- 
hop if even 10 per cent of enemy bombers were plement to conventional antiaircraft de- ey ments. 
tactical knocked down, the battle was won. It was fenses. Even with continued technological 
multi considered that no air force could long keep —_ advances in the creation of guided missiles, DO YOU WANT A SPECIALIZED 
sidera operating if it lost 10 per cent of its planes the specialized close-in fighter (built for CAREER IN AVIATION? 
t rarity on each raid. ramming purposes) can be of tremendous Then be on Aircraft Instrument Technician and 
ost less Today the picture is changed. If 50 interim importance. While the Japanese get your Training Now. 34 weeks intensive 
aaa ad per cent of atomic bomb carriers could Kamikaze concept is not to our liking, we course approved for Veterans—available to 
to pe reach their targets, U. S. cities would be can probably devise ramming planes which non-veterans. A.S.A.1. approved by eager 
e ques devastated An enemy wouldn't have to — will give the pilot a fair chance of survival. Pee of page sate ie * 
: ; ; . : “4: ° : .A.l. graduates employed in the industr 
1 th fight very long if half its bombers could Those planes could be a deciding factor . 9 : Ploy Y 
rd the , , ; : yeh or have own business. 
; hit vital installations. in an atomic war. END : : 
es cap REMEMBER—in a national emergency, 
vhen it trained aircraft technicians, and those in 
planes? training, will be in a* favored position to 
ered at render an important service to our nation. 
In the di | 
j 
as pre Photo Credits 
n 1924 
| 
, . 
plane The following list shows the sources from which pictures in this issue were gathered. Where a single page 
outing 
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. direct 
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Phenomenal Value! 
WRIST WATCH 
stop waren § 17 JEWEL 2 PUSH BUTTON 


TELEMETER R NO RAPH 
TACHOMETER 
ONLY S 
3. 
10% TAX 


INCABLOC SHOCK 
RESISTANT FEATURE 

@ Sweep Second Hand 

@ Radium Dial * Anti- 
By Magnetic * Unbreakable 
e. Crystal. a $71.50) 
; EAL FOR 
.° sasdelon © Engineers 
© Radio Men © Sportsmen 
© Photographers Aviators 


OUR GUARANTEE 
MONEY BACK *.: 


If not satisfied for any reason 
Watch enlarged to show detail 


A DLEW JEWeELeRs 


117 W. 42nd St.. . 

$64 romptl Neitied. Shipped 
sane 50 ee SS san wine | or money order. 

(Plus 10% Tax) mail orders to: EW 
formerly $125 BM JEWELERS (Dept. FL), 152 West 
42nd St. NYC 18. 


WINDIKATOR 


WINDIKATOR — att the 
out of risky take-o 
glance at your WINDIK ATOR ( 
know wind direction “ ty in 


Alse Available 
in 18K Gold 











stantly and accurately! Seth exact wind 
data, you can plan safer, easier take-offs 
WINDIKATOR is practeton ‘built, weighs 
less than two ounces, i nteed accu- 
rate! Pocket-size, non-magneti rust and 
corrosion resistant. Two models: Model A 
indicates velocities 5-30 MPH; Model B 
10-60 MPH. Costs only $8.75, at sporting goods stores; 


handsome leather belt carrying case $1.50. If dealer 
can’t supply you, write Dept. F-8 


THE H. M. SAWYER & SON COMPANY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Save jJime— 
Save Money 


Whatever you need in the way 





of Aviation Equipment can be 
found in this month’s 
CLASSIFIED SECTION. 


INVENTORS 


When you are satisfied thet you have invented a 

matter of value write me, without obligation, for 

full information on what steps you should take to 
secure a Patent. 


PATRICK D. BEAVERS 


(Formerly RANDOLPH & BEAVERS) 
Registered Patent Attorney 
913 Columbian Building, Washington 1, 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, | “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 47 
years. Free—no obligation 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4810, Circle #) 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


WASTEGATE MOTOR 


FOR ELECTRONIC TURBO 
SUPERCHARGER REGULATOR 
Type B-3 Timing 2.3 Sec. Volts- 
Ampl. Cycles 400, Torque Ibs. 
in. 50 Max. Specification No. 
28472A. Mfrs. Part #+G303AY2, 
For use on B-17, B-24, B-29. 
ALVARADIO, Dept. F-1 


903 S. Alvarado, Los Angeles 6 






































FLYING 


What's Right with the 
Airport Program? 


(Continued from page 15) 


ments in United States air transportation. 

Ihe Federal Aid Airport Act was the 
answer. Passed by the Congress in May, 
1946, it authorized the expenditure of S500,- 
000,000 for construction and development 
of airports over a seven-year period. Yearly 
appropriations could not exceed $100,000,000, 
Local expenditures would be matched by 
Federal money tor the development of both 
large and small airports—well spaced #cross 


the country and providing the needed net- 
work of landing areas. 

CAA’s long-range aim is to provide this 
system of airports, thereby increasing the 
utility of all types of aircraft. The large 
airliners will have more schedules to a 
greater number of places, and lightplane 
pilots will not be restricted to flights around 
the home airport as has been the unfor- 
tunate situation in some areas. 

What has been accomplished in the two 
years the Federal Airport Act has been 
in effect? 

Despite all the criticism leveled at the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, much 
progress has been made: 

Over 330 grant offers amounting to ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 in Federal funds 
have been made to local governments for 
construction o1 improvement of airports, 
Close to 30 other projects are being proc- 
essed through the Washington offices, and 
even larger numbers of projects are getting 
District and Regional CAA approval. The 
last tabulation revealed 13 projects com- 
pleted, 39 between 67 and 99 per cent 
completed, and 31 between 34 and 66 per 
cent completed 

More than 757 local government units 
have completed arrangements to participate 


August, 194 
in the construction and development pr 
gram. Of these, approximately 611 ha 


made field surveys, and 664 sponsors hay 


funds 100 per cent available. Estimates { 
July were that over 150 local sponsors wou 
be given the green light to proceed wi 
construction. More than 182 contracts ha 
been awarded 

Even greater progress is anticipated 
months to come Participating communitic 
have had time to obtain funds, to »& 
engineering plans and specifications draw 
and presented, to receive approval of t 
master plan for the airport. Response | 
the Federal Aid Program by cities an 
towns has been t:cmendous. At the preser 
time the CAA has requests for Federal aj 
in excess of 200 million dollars more tha 
it can handle with the funds already a 
propriated. 

To date the Congress has made thre 
appropriations under the Federal Airpe 
Act. The first was for 845,000,000 for fisc 
1947, the second for $32,500,000 for fis 
1948, while $40,000,000 became availal 
July 1 for fiscal year 1949. 

Just as the 1947 and 1948 programs we 
combined into one as the funds for 194 
became available, the three programs we 
merged into one following receipt of 
money for fiscal 1949. In general, fun 
tentatively allocated to local sponsors ai 
not yet used have been carried over, and a 
ditional projects were added with the ne 
funds. 

Work in drawing up the 1949 prograp 
was completed in July. New projects it 


cluded in the combined program for fisca 


year 1949 are based, as in the past, strict] 


on the basis of aeronautical need in the 
community, as related to the need in the 
area and the entire country. Both larg 


and small communities participate. We be 


lieve this is an important step in providing 


the nation with a well-balanced system « 
airports for civilian aviation—and for mi 
itary use in times of emergency. EN 





The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 6) 


complete with SWI, and learns to fly it. 
But Great Scott! One day the little gim- 
mick goes haywire! ... 

Harvey MACE 
Clarksburg, Calif. 
@ For another angle to the question, see 
below.—Eb. 


My plane co-owner, a former Army in- 
structor with 3,000 hours, wanted to install 
a stall-warning indicator on our Swift 85. 
Inasmuch as I have only 200 hours, I used 
Jimmy Foreman’s letter to the editor |May, 
FLYING], to support my stand against spend- 
ing $47 for a Safe Flight Indicator. But 
my partner thought his experience was as 
good as Foreman’s—and had the instrument 
installed. 

Well, yesterday I was making my final 
right turn into the airport at Blairstown, 
N. J. (a right-hand pattern is used when 
the wind is westerly at Blairstown) and had 
checked the approach and base leg to make 
sure I was clear. 

Suddenly I saw an Aeronca turning into 
me from a left-hand pattern! If the air- 


plane hadn't been strapped to me, I'd ha 
jumped through the canopy. I rammed t! 
throttle against the wall, steepened 1m 
bank, and added back pressure. Then i 
happened! The Safe Flight Indicator soun 


ed off and I immediately eased the bad 


Pp! essure. 


Since our indicator is set for a 5 mp 


warning, I honestly don’t know whether | 


would have stalled; but even if I hadn 
what about the next time, and the tin 
after that? 

Every plane I ever own is going to hai 


that $47 worth of insurance riding on the 


instrument panel! 


MAarTIN L, NEWMARS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FROM ENGLAND 
As a member of the National Aer 
nautic Association, the European Rept 
sentative of the A.M.A., and a member ‘ 
the Roval Aero Club of London, I wan 


you to know how much I appreciate reading 


your excellent magazine. 

Although not on the subscripti 
lists, I manage to obtain my copies here !! 
London regularly on news stands—althoug 
I propose to subscribe when I am in th 


States later this summer. .. . FLyInG always 
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presents in a personal manner (and without 
: any punches) matters of interest 
branches of the aircraft in- 


pulling 


regarding all 
qaustry 

Percy E. CHORLEY 
London, England 


AIRPORT WIDOWS 
. No one knows better the problems 


of wives than I do. You see, I work at a 
small airport—keep books, scrub classroom 
floors, make change for cokes, cigarettes, 
shovel coal, brew coffee, hold wrenches, gas 
airplanes. And I love it! 

My advice to wives of pilots: ] 

When you are at the airport, don’t honk 
the car horn. Don’t keep nagging about 
» time (he'll make it longer just to be 
obstinate). Take the kiddies to the airport. 


You can relax by knitting, mending 
or reading. 
Miss JERRY KNaAuss 
Larsen Flying Service 
Beavercon, Mich. 


After reading “My Husband’s a Pilot— 
e Jerk” (April, FLy1NG): 
There are many species of widows— 


Black widows, grass widows, and such; 
is one kind of widow 
hear about so 


But there 
You don’t much, 
I refer to the Airport Widow, 
little-known 
She's an airport operator's wife, 
Unsung Heroine of Society. 


snes a variety; 


There are only two solutions 


To the Airport Widow’s plight: 
She could find a handsome gigolo 
out each night. 


To take her 


could get disguised as an airplane 


Or she 
With tricky camouflage— 
Hubby might pay more attention 


If she had wings and a fuselage! 


[The Airport Widow is happy, though, 


And her husband can do no wrong. 
Maybe some day he'll notice her! 
Ha! She should live so long!) 


Mrs. ALBERT SNYDER, JR. 
Collingswood, N. § 


PRODUCTION-WISE 
Mr. William B. Stout’s article [“Can We 
Have a Universal Vehicle?” Fryinc, June] 
is Interesting—and true. I particularly agree 
hen he says, “There is much wrong with 
aviation] if we leave it as it is’—and when 
€ comments that airplanes give “very small 
value for the money except that they fly.” 
According to your 30,000 


own figures, 


planes were manufactured in 1946 and 
4,000 last year. Some progress! I suppose 
the fault lies with labor and materials? 


Mr. Stout's article strengthens my idea 
tat flying is for the birds. 
P. J. WAINFORD 

Titusville, N. J. 
@ A top-notch aeronautical engineer, Wil- 
am Stout is one of aviation’s biggest boost- 
ts. But blinders and he 
cognizes faults and sees need for improve- 
ment 


he’s not wearing 


Contrary to the impression given by com- 
Paring 1946 production (which was abnor- 





FLYING 


mally high because of pent-up wartime 
demands) with 1947 (which showed a nat- 
ural reduction, once the stored-up wartime 
demands were met), the U. S. aircraft in- 
dustry has made tremendous strides in 
number of civil planes produced. In 1938, 
the last normal year before the beginning 
of World War II, only 2,698 personal planes 
were produced. In 1947, over 16,000 private 
planes were produced. In nine the 
annual production jumped almost 500 
per cent.—Ep. 


years, 


HOW MANY STACKS? 

. . . Does some new version of the Con- 
tinental 125 engine have only two exhaust 
stacks per side (like the 85)? The Swift 125 
on your May cover shows only two. 

Don CORNWELL 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
@ The Swift 125 on Fryinc’s May cover is 
an experimental airplane with test mufflers 
on it. When and if approved, the mufflers 
will be sold as accessories and not as stand- 
ard equipment.—Epb. 





DEFINITION 
‘ I am puzzled by photographs in 
Fiyinc which show a letter after the plane 
registration numerals, in additional to the 
usual prefix. For example, George E. Ander- 


son’s Cessna 120 has the registration 
NC2686K. What does the “K” stand for? 


Roy F. BULLERs 
London, England 
@ The final letter has no special signif- 
icance; it is used solely to reduce the length 
of the designation, which otherwise might 
reach as many as six digits in the near 
future.—Eb. 


WHAT'S THE RIGHT HAND DOING? 

I quote from a letter received 
Wright Field: 

“The Equipment Laboratory has made 
numerous tests and conducted some research 
on [stall-warning indicators] . . . the Equip- 
ment Laboratory considers that there is no 
need to use a stall-warning device on mil- 
itary aircraft now, nor in the foreseeable 
future.” 


from 


Hav J. BASHAM 


. . . the Safe Flight Indicator has been 
installed on several types of military air- 
craft. In fact, one is being installed on a 
jet fighter plane today. The Luscombe li- 
aison airplane had a Safe Flight Indicator 

. Which the Army said they liked very 
much. Tests are being run at Wright Field 
at this time on an installation on a Stin- 
son L-5. ..- 

L. M. Greene, President 
Safe Flight Instrument Corp. 
White Plains, N. Y. 





FIRST WING WITH A SLANT? 

I read with much interest Fred Hamlin’s 
article “Wing with a Slant” (March issue). 

There was a similar experiment conducted 
in the 1930s by, I believe, the Timm broth- 
ers with a low wing cabin ship equipped 
with adjustable hydraulic wing struts. 

I saw this ship at the Los Angeles Mu- 
nicipal Airport in 1938. 

Leo A. BRUMM 

Savannah, Ga. 
@ Does anyone know about this plane?—Eb. 
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Be aGOVERNMENT LICENSED 


AIRPLANE and 


ENGINE MECHANIC 
rai $0% tf LINCOLN 


eee for a 
Fascinating, 
Permanent 
Fa Big-Pay Career! 
This popular school, now enlarged, offers 
courses in: 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS (CAA Ap- 
proved l-year course.) 
REFRESHER A & E MECHANICS (for veterans 
or others with aviation mechanics ex- 
perience.) 


Both courses are available to veterans under the 
G. |. Bill of Rights. 


For 27 years, thousands of men have looked to 
LINCOLN for thorough and complete training. Here 
you receive the advantages of: 


os Personalized expert instruc- 
tion from men with years of 
teaching and practical experi- 
ence. 

@ Actual airport work on live 
aircraft. 

@ Housing in individual rooms 
in private homes. 


No night classes—no crowding in class-rooms or 
ps. 


WRITE for complete information today! 
LINCOLN AVIATION INSTITUTE 
Unien Alr Terminal. Dept. F-8 Lincoln, Nebr. 










On the field 
or in the air... 
anytime 
anywhere... 


wearer Youll see more 
personal planes 

equipped with 

Sensenich 


Propellers than 
any other make, 








Why? 


Not only because Sensenich 
makes more propellers — but 
Sensenich makes "em better! 








SENSENICH CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, PA.—GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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FIRST 15 WORDS $3.00 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 





AERONCA 





AERONCA Chief 1946, 45 hours since major, $1,275 
Fred Stanton, 862 North Grand, Mesa, Arizona 7 
AERONCA Chief late ’46, radio 140 hours total time, 
$1150. Lee Braxton, Whiteville, N.C. _ ; 
AERONCA Chief, 1946, 380 hours, engine perfect Just 
rejuvenated and repainted, $1175. Write Box 294, Cor- 
inth, Miss. _ 


CHAMPION, sensitive altimeter, rate of climb, turn 
and bank, Elgin clock, accelerometer; cockpit, position 
and landing lights, generator, new battery and tires, 
Scott steer-swivel tail wheel, Mufflers. Always hang- 
ared, very clean, recent 100 hr. $1395. Jerry Hoffer, 
Camden, S.C. eee 
1946 AERONCA Chief, 460 hrs. total. Sell for cash, 
trade for Pick-up or late model automobile. L.S. Wade, 
Lower Falls Beach, St. Albans, W. Va. nes 
AERONCA: Exceptional late 1947 Super Chief #4083E 
85 HP. Continental engine. Airplane like new. Flown 
only 50 hours. Just relicensed. Always hangared, Orig- 
inal owner asking $1950. No trades. Write Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
AERONCA Trainer NC 83151, 














total time 560 hrs.never 
cracked, always hangared. $1150. Resort Flying Serv- 
ice, Narrowsburg, N. Y. 
AERONCA Trainer NC 85345, total time 475 hrs ‘good 
condition, never — $1200. Resort Flying Serv- 
ice, Narrowsburg, N 
AERONCA Trainer NC Sar total time ne 170 hrs. excel- 
lent condition, never cracked, $1550. Resort Flying Ser 
vice, Narrowsburg, N. Y. “ - 
AERONCA Champion, 1946, 140 hours, good condition, 
hangared, $1300. Lynn D Timmerman, Box 916, Lima, 
Ohio. 











BEECH 





BEECH-CRAFT Bonanza, Model 35. Total hours 135 
Always hangared. All bulletins complied with. All gyro 
instruments. Better than new plane. Really just broken 
in. Write to P. O. Box 887, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma for all 
details and price. 


DELUX two door, five place stagger beechcraft; 450 
Pratt Whitney; 1500 mile range; 200 gal. gas capacity; 
leather upholstered; never damaged excellent care pri- 
vate mechanic; two-way radio; day-nite instrument fly- 
ing; reasonably price. Charles Marshall, 354 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Prospect 5-6727. 

BEECH Bonanza, perfect condition, like new, only 165 
hours, will sacrifice. Write for particulars. Don White 
P.O. Box 1766, Denver 1, Colo. __ 

BEECHCRAFT Bonanza, Blue trim, lees than 100 hrs. 
Excellent condition. First $7500 Takes it.All bulletins 
complied with. Have purchased a Model ‘‘18’’ Russell 
Center & Co., San Antonio, Texas, P.O. Box 1521 
BEECHCRAFT E17B-285 Jacobs, 5 pass., 10:30 since 
major & complete re-cover & rebuilt both A&E. Licens- 
ed day & night inst. cruises 165-170 on 13 gal/hr range 
900 miles. Perfect in every respect, insurance indlud- 
ed. Always hangared, looks & flys like new $5,950. 
D.C. Johnson, 1173 Desplaines, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Phone 1023-M. a aN 
BEECH: Four, recently overhauled, twin engine, low 
time, completely equipped executive transport airplanes 
with deLuxe interiors. A selection of models at reason 
able asking prices. For complete descriptions write 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N.W 
BEECH: Bonanza #3133V with 180 hours total time. Re- 
licensed in March ship is very clean, completely equip- 
ped, and in excellent condition. Asking $7250. Make 
offer. No trades. Apply Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.  __ 

BEECHCRAFT D-17-5, Standard Equipment, fabric 
good, 800 hours since major overhaul, 1400 hours on 
aircraft. Box 589, c/o Flying. 














1947 BELLANCA Cruisair, completely equipped. Aero- 
Matic prop, 2-way radio. Less than 150 hours, just re- 
licensed. Excellent condition. $4000 cash. Box 590, c/o 
Flying 





CESSNA 


TWIN Cessna UC-78; Total time since new only 560 
hours. Manufactured 1944. Deluxe job throughout. Hand- 
rubbed dark green finish with cream trim. Cabin Fiber- 
glas soundproofed and upholstered in two-tone tan and 
brown, all like new. Floor raised, battery under co- 
pilot’s seat, radio in nose, etc. Outside baggage door, 
extra 30 gal. tank, heavy wing, constant speed props. 
Always hangared, never damaged in any way. Privately 
owned and flown, and maintained in absolutely top con- 
dition. Really must be seen to be appreciated. Licens- 
ed, day, night and instrument. First cash offer over 
$3500, or will consider light, side by side plane, plus 
cash, intrade. L. W. Rittenhouse, Honeoye Falls,N.Y. 








CESSNA: 140 #90330. Flown 92 hours and in new con- 
dition with primary blind instruments, two-way G.E. 
radio, and retractible landing light. Asking $2000. Of- 
fers considered, no trades. Apply Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

1947 CESSNA 140. Total time sixty hours. Always hang- 
ared, never damaged. Price $2800. Barbara Scofied, 

Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 

CESSNA: 195, #4436N. Five place, 165 MPH cruising, 
Cost $14,875 in December with special radio equipment, 

etc, Total time 125 hours. Asking $11,500. Make offer. 
No trades. Apply Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N.Y. 











CESSNA-140: 56 hours total time, new Dec "46, priv- 
ately owned, always hangared, has GE 2 way Radio, 
Dome Speaker, Airboy Standby Receiver, Blind Flight 
Group, Safe Flight Indicator, ship like new, $2400. H.W. 
Fuller, Far Hills, N.J. 

DOUGLAS: DC- 3 #7502. One of the few low time ships 
available. 1650 hours total on airframe. Under 100 hours 
on engines. Complete airline equipment and interior. 
Asking $29,000. Apply Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

CESSNA for sale. NC 75 905; perfect condition; heavy 
wing; twin engine; five place, deluxe upholstered in- 
terior, outside baggage door, engines total time 601:25 
hours, aircraft total time since reconditioned 147.25 hours 
Hamilton constant speed propellers, complete set of 
Blind flying instruments, Beacon receiver and auto- 
matic direction finder. Used exclusively for business, 
no longer needed. Phone, wire or write Great Central 
Insurance Co., Peoria, Ill 

CESSNA AT 17A Silver, Red enamel trim, black pin 
Stripping. Cream and red plastic upholstering. Licens- 
ed for 5 people. Work on plane finished in May. Must 
sell immediately. Have $2500 time and money invest- 
ed. Want to sell. Open for offers. Write to Nelson G. 
Thomas, 327 Douglas St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
TWIN Engine Cessna heavy wing. All accessories, in- 
cluding new radio compass, new leather upholstery, 
new tires and steel props, Total hrs. since new 825. 
Licensed. Privately owned. Write R.R.2 Box 305, K&K 
Washed Sand & Gravel Plant, South Bend, Indiana 
1947 ‘‘140’’ INSTRUMENTS, transceiver, auxiliary sez seat, 
new type gear, pants, Met-L-Prop, 78 hrs., hangared 
$2925. Galaida, 1067 Rahway Ave., Avenel, N.J 




















ERCOUPE, 1946, beautiful, like new, always hangared, 
33 hours original ,owner, will sell or trade for new car 
R. A. Schacht, 1585 Forest View Drive, Kirkwood 22, 
Mo. 

ERCOUPE 70 hours, in excellent condition, 2 way ra- 
dio, sensitive altimeter, direction finder, heater, start- 
er, metal propeller, quick drain gascolator, cruises 
115. 5 gallons per hour cost new, $4100 sell for $2500, 
Bought larger plane. Dr. W.J. Ryer, Hawthorne, N. Y, 
Pleasantville 898 Days 








FAIRCHILD 





PT-26 79:15 Since major, recent new propeller and all 
fabric, full blind instruments both cockpits, complete 
hatch. New license. $1250. Jerry Hoffer, Camden, S.C, 
FAIRCHILD 24R, 1946 model, 4 place, General Electric 
radio, landing lights, flares never cracked, always hang- 
ared, 450 hours total, 100 hours since overhaul. Cost 
$8800 a little over a year ago. Our price $3495. Fly 
boys and girls here's a buy. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 
Dahlia, Denver, Colo. _ 


FAIRCHILD 24W 165 h.p. red with cream trim, licens- 
ed day, night and instrument including Grimes landing 
light, fluorescent and moon-glo, Bendix two way radio, 
sixty gallon tanks. $3500. C.M. Hayes, Hulman Field, 
Terre Haute, Ind 

1946 FAIRCHILD 24 Warner Airplane, 4 place, equip 
ped with Motorola Radio, loop, etc. $4700. Resort Fly- 
ing Service, Narrowsburg, N.Y. 

FAIRCHILD 24 175 h.p. Ranger Built 1946 four | place. 
Less than 100 hr. total time on aircraft, relicensed. 
Hand rubbed finish. Blind flight group. Seat covers clock 
G.E. radio receiver and transmitter, with pants and 
fenders. New propeller with large hub and large prop. 
An exceptional buy $6,595. Kenneth Johnson, Callender, 
Towa. 

















GLOBE 


GLOBE: Swift 125 #81665 with only 85 hours total time 
Aeromatic propeller, and G.E. two-way radio. Excel- 
lent clean condition in Pennsylvania. Asking $2750 

Make offer. No trades. Apply Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GRUMMAN 


LICENSED J2F-6 day and night. 50 hrs. on new eng- 
ine. $4000. Lee Bowman, 1690 Skyline Dr., Lemon 
Grove, Calif. 
GRUMMAN: Widgeon model 44, #9312H. Built 1943. Total 
time 376 hours, 88 since conversion. Just checked and 
relicensed. Finest condition throughout. Asking $10,500. 
Want offer. No trades. Apply Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GRUMMAN: Mallard #3049 with 250 hours te total us use >. 10 
passengers, 2 crew, Relicensed and all bulletins execut- 
ed in May. Top condition. Duplication cost over $135,000. 
Asking $100,000. Apply Powers & George, 475 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GRUMMAN Widgeon. 1030 hours. 




















110 hours on new en- 
gines. No time since relicensing. Hangared. Included 
spare engines 399 and 411 hours since major. Ted Blai> 
dell, 1052 Grove St., Framingham, Mass. 





CULVER 


HOWARD 





CULVER V 119 hours. Licensed to Sept. 31695 or trade. 
K. Van Ausdal, 303 S. 23, Richmond, Ind. 


1941 CULVER. 80 Franklin. 494:50 total 144:20 since 
major. Two-way radio. Excellent condition. Cruise 125 
on 5 GPH. Unequaled for economical X-C. $1600. John 
Fickler, Coudersport, Pa. 


ERCOUPE 











1946 ERCOUPE 150 hrs. Starter, Lights, Extras. Lic- 

ensed. Best offer takes it. Box 303, Marshfield, Wis. 

MOVING to Alaska. Must sell new ’47 Ercoupe with only 
three hours ferry. Will deliver from East coast for ex- 
penses. Box 591, c/o Flying. 











BELLANCA ~ 





BELLANCA: Cruisair #87751 in new condition. Clean, 
with 75 hours total time. Relicensed April. Has radio, 
ADF, primary blind instruments, and Aeromatic pro- 
peller. Asking $3900. No trades. Apply Powers & Geo- 
rge, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ERCOUPE ,415C, late 1946, total time 190 hours,sen- 

sitive altimeter, Bendix receiver and transmitter, loud- 
speaker, headset, the best microphone, loop, Sperry Al- 
titute Gyro, Outside air temp. navigation lights, starter, 
generator, new type nose spinner, flies very well and 
in very fine condition. Fabric is hand finished. $2100. 
Cloyes Gear Works, Inc., 17214 Roseland Road, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 


HOWARD 15-P-4 place, 91 hours on new engine, 104 
hours since major, recover, licensed to April 2lst, 
1949, night, day, instruments, $4,000. Will take good 
AT 6 in trade. E. B. Jeffress, Ashville, N. Y 2.D.*1 


LUSCOMBE 


LUSCOMBE: 8E, #2395K. Late 1947 metal wing,with 130 
hours total time. One owner. Always hangared. Just re 

licensed. Blind instruments, radio, special soundproof 

ing. Asking $2900. want offer. Write Powers & George, 
A715 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. eee a 
WILL trade for new Chevrolet or Plymouth sedan my 
1946 Luscombe Silverair, total 40 hours, hangared, 
never damaged. T.R. Lamb, 861 Granby St., Norfolk, 
Va. 














NORTH AMERICAN 


P51-A FIGHTER, Dive Bomber Engine 76 since new 
$5500. G. Hadsell, 435 N. Croft Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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NORTH American Navion, purchased new May 1947. 
Total hours 120. Like new, excellent condition. $5500. 
Resort Flying Service, Narrowsburg, N.Y. 

NORTH American Navion, 200 hours, fully equipped, 
perfect condition, all bulletins complied. $6000. Irv- 
ing Horwitz, 9 Ureco Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 


TAYLORCRAFT 





1946 TAYLORCRAFT in real good condition, low time 
price $1300. Write Ronald Sandoz, Lakeside, Nebr. 


EXCEPTIONAL 1946 BC-12-D. Stunning three color cus- 
NORTH AMERICAN: Navions. 4 excellent 1946-47 air- tom paint job. Unusual performance, cruises 110. Com- 
planes available from $5200 up, depending on total time _ pletely equipped, $3700 total investment, sacrifice for 
and equipment. Owners want offers. No trades. For $2600. Write for details. 1945 Concord Road, Columbus, 
complete details and inspections apply Powers & Geo- Ohio. 


rge, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1946 TAYLORCRAFT Model BC-12-D. License Novem- 
ber, 1948. Total time 50 hours. Ship like new. D. E. 
Mumbaugh, 4805 New Road, Youngstown 7, Ohio. 


1946 TAYLORCRAFT, Blind group. Transceiver. Wing 
LIKE new 47 Super Cruiser, less than 200 hours by pri- tanks, new condition, cruises 102, 144:55 honest time, 
vate owner. Landing light, radio. Can finance, $2485. $1650. James Stargel, 246 Whitmoor, Silver Spring, 
Charles Hayes, Hulman Airport, Terre Haute, Ind. Md. 

SUPER Cruiser, 47, total time 93 hrs., all bulletins 
complied with, 100 hr. check and relicensed. Two way 
radio, always hangared, never cracked, like new. Sac- 
rifice, $2800. Charles J. Wendel, 3325 Buffalo Road, 
Wesleyville, Pa. Phone Erie, Pa, 86-210. THREE place BT-13. Just licensed, all metal, make 
PIPER J3C, NC 51541, 65 Continental, hydraulic brakes, ™e an offer. F.B. Knepper, 1109 East Elm St., Tuscon, 

good fabric, being relicensed. $900. Owner John Stive- Arizona. 

ly, Liberty Grove, Md. Hangared at Lovett Airport, 
Elkton, Md 
PIPER Coupe J-4-A, 65HP 1940. Just majored. Just 
licensed. 778 hrs. total time. $850. A.S. Bailey, Ur- 
schel Field, Valparaiso, Ind 
May, 1947, 100 HP Super Cruiser Seaplane, Edo #2000 
Floats. Under 250 hours. Newly reconditioned and cor- 
rosion proofed; specially reinforced Longeron assemb- 
ly Relicensed May, 1948. Instruments include Hallicraft- 
er two way radio and stall warning. Aeromatic prop 











PIPER 














VULTEE 











MISCELLANEOUS 








LINK Trainer; C-3 factory modified to ANT-18, Glide 
Path, ADF, Wheels, Flaps, Prop Pitch. In new condit- 
ion, 25 hours since factory re-built. Now operating. 
Perfect. $800. Vega Aviation Service, 108 East 5th St 
at Robert, St Paul, Minn, 
AIRPLANES. Send for free list all makes & models. 
World s 1 i ’s 5 
Land Gear included. Ship in top condition. Priced low many tala ghee apt hr “genet vie 
at $4450. Owner has larger ship. Bowles Agawam Air- the airplane. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia, Denver 
port, Agawam, Mass Colo ‘ : ; 
1947 CRUISER: Starter, 2 band radio, heater, sensitive BrRn Licensed three place, $500. Milton Meerdink 
altimeter. One owner, always hangared. 90 hrs. total 619 R A R . e v 
$2800. Benton L. Gaulden, Pacomoke City, Md. Route —-_ ve., Rochester, Bow York. Glenweed 
#2 47 FUNK Airplane, starter, lights, radio, thirteen hours 
by instructor, always hangared. $2750 or will trade 
PORTERFIELD for late car, tractor or Combine. Howard Phifer, Ulys- 
ses, Kansas 























PORTERFIELD LP-65, Just re-licensea, new fabric. 
Perfect condition. $499. Ellis M. Huston, Windsor, Mo. 
PORTERFIELD, 35-70, licensed, low time and in per- 
fect condition. Hilton Airport, Hilton, N.Y. 
PORTERFIELD LP-65. Just relicensed, new fabric. 
Perfect condition. $599. Ellis M. Huston, Windsor, 
Mo 





AIRPLANES WANTED 











PACKARD Dealer will trade new 1947 Packard Custom 
ight 7 passenger Sedan for Navion or Bonanza. Black 
car with tan trim. Had radio, front and rear underseat 
heaters, dual defrosters, overdrive and electromatic 
clutch. List price, delivered intludes taxes, accessor- 
ies, transportation and license plates, $5165. This is 
a showroom car, which has never been licensed or used 
Burdette Olson Motor Co., 478 W Michigan Ave., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. Phone 9668 

Will trade 46 GMC 522 Truck for four place plane, 
Truck like new. 20,000 miles. Moline Turkey Farm, 
Clinton V. Moline, Isanti, Minn. 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


RADIO, Heath HBR-5 and loop, scarcely used, cost 
$79.00, sell $55.00. Whittlesey, 2 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y 





REPUBLIC 


REPUBLIC: Seabee #6266, An exceptional 1947 airplane 
with 9] hours total time. Relicensed in April, ship is in 
new condition with many extras. Asking $3500. No trades. 
Apply Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
SEABEE: Late model, serial no. 711. NC646OK, only 
90 hours total time, always hangared, excellent cond- 
ition Make offer. Harold Tracy, Brown Ave., Norwich, 
N.Y 
SEABEE: 85 hours, like new, fully equipped, Radio. 2 
fans, steerable tail wheel, set of covers. Never in salt 
water. Serial 716 $5500. Petroff Slaby, 805 N. 28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
REPUBLIC Seabee RC-3, manufactured 5/4% Steerable 
wheel, Hartzell reversible, always hangared, 130 hrs 
total, never scratched, condition perfect, $4500. Box 
595, c/o Flying. ee eae 
SEABEE 100 hours, relicensed June, reversibie pro- 
peller, two way radio, cross country panel, never in 
Salt water, $4,000. Box 491, Nashville. Tenn. 


STINSON 


STINSON: 165 #372C. Brand new. 8 hours ferry time 

only. Primary blind panel and two-way radio. Near 

New York. Will sacrifice at $5000. Make offer. No 

trades. Apply Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Y 


























PRATT & Whitney R-1340 A-T-6 Engine 39 hours since 
major, George Prudom, 1004 Wilbarger, Vernon, Texas. 
NAVION Owners. Add 10% to your cruising speed and 
range at no increas in power or fuel, install a CAA ap- 
proved Tennes Navion Landing Gear Fairing Kit. Spec- 
ify Hayes or Firestone wheel with order. Six hours in- 
stallation time at any A & E shop. Net weight 8 lbs. Re- 
tail price, $130. Installation extra. H.E. Tennes, 801 
Burlington Avenue, Downers Grove, Ill 


PROPELLER: Sensenich 70D42 never used, $35. John 
Urban, 224 Sullivan St., New York, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT Phone Transmitter, Maguire ART-1, 3105 

Kes. crystal controlled, 8 watts output, total weight in- 

cluding built-in power supply only 10 3/4 pounds, oper- 
ates on 12 volts DC, $69 each FOB Globe Products 

Corp., P.O. Box 7, Bridgeport, Conn. 

FOR Sale : Late type Wright used engine cylinders for 
3540-760 or 970; less than .003 taper, $15 each or 7 

for $80, Saunders Motoro Company, Longview, Wash 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


BARGAINS in war surplus instruments: Turn and Bank, 
Type A-8, $8.25; Directional Gyro Indicator, Type A-5, 
38.75; Air Speed Indicator, $7.95. Write for listing. 

Delta Sales, P.O. Box 968, Shreveport, La. 

CIVIL Air Patrol T shirts, beautifully designed in red, 
white, and blue. Cut-Rate Military Store, Fayetteville, 























STINSON L=5 handsomely painted in red and silver. 
Fully equipped for night flying. Electric starter. New 
two-way radio, tires, tail wheel, battery. In excellent 
condition, hangared. $1400. F.Q. Hershey, Box 58,RFD2, 
Rochester, Michigan, phone 4608. 
1947 STINSON Voyager 165, 333 hours, clock and all 
instruments, wheel pants, majored, 100 hr. inspections, 
relicensed, waxed. Never cracked privately owned by 
instructor pilot. New condition. $4600. B. L. Smick, 
Box 184, St John, Washington. cian 
1947 STINSON ‘Voyager’, 103 hours, Aeromatic Prop. 
A nice clean airplane, never cracked and always hang- 
ared Preston Motor Sales, Oneonta, N. Y. 

STINSON 10-A, 100 hrs. since factory major. Superior 
condition. Navy instruments $1500. Orrin Deuel, Fash- North Carolina 

ion Store, Eau Claire, Wis AAF FLYING suits, tan byrd cloth, zippered, $6.95 
1946 STINSON 150 Voyager, blue, 135 hours. Privately Mae West Life Jackets with CO2 cartridges, $2.75 B-6 
owned, always hangared, just like new, all standard in- Sheepskin Helmet, S-M-L $1.95. “‘Genuine’’ B-15 Jac- 
strument plus sensitive altimeter, R of C; T&B; clock kets $14.95, Fischer Flying Goggles clear lens, $5.95, 
G.E. 2 way radio. Landing lights; flight hour meters; (AN6530), free catalog. Brunal Supply Co., 114 E. Ed- 
pants, $4,000. Boyd-Giomi, 5836 Delmar, St. LouismMo. gar Rd., Linden, N.J. All new Mdse. 
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COMPUTERS, Dalton Model G, which straps to the leg, 
leaving one hand free, (formerly sold for $50) now 
only $7.50; Rolaire deluxe map cases for safe, easy 
pilotage, $14.95; AAF-type A-2 computer, $2; Weems 
plotter $2; New Model C American Airlines computer 
in leather case, with instructions, $5; E-6B Army 
computer, most widely used computer in aviation, $10 
(with leather case & instructions); and from our large 
war surplus stock; Army D-12 aperiodic compasses for 
aircraft, airports and marine vessels, $12.50; astro- 
compasses, with instructions, new only $12.50; Lon- 
gines pocket compasses for sport or work, new, $1.20. 
Dietzgen 6 inch protractors, 20¢; Elgin pocket stop- 
watches, like new, $12.75; Bausch & lomb sextants, 
$32.50; like new F-8 aerial cameras, a “‘best buy of 
the month”’ at $175; Dealer agencies open. (Free cat- 
alogue). Pan American Navigation Service, Dept F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd. N. Hollywood, Calif 


SPECIAL offer, Dandy 1947 Cub Cruiser with all equip- 
ment, Radio. Price $2475. Always privately owned and 
hangared. Must sell at once. Write Robert Johnson, 
Greenwood, Wis. 

HALLICRAFTER Skyfone Transceiver, Model CA-4, 
weight 7#-14 oz. Same set as used in latest Seabee. 
Brand new $50 each, f.o.b. Chicago. A bargain. Head- 
set $3.50. Microphone $6.95. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. (Dept.F.) 
SUNGLASSES, Airforce type, gold plated rims, pearl- 
oid nose pieces and sweat bar. Life time guarantee a- 
gainst breakage, $2.49. Joseph Scialfa, 315 Chelsea 
Ave., Long Branch, N.J. 


BATTERIES: New, for all types of Aircraft.AN3150, 
heavy duty, 24V 34 Amps. $27 dry. Fits UC78, Cessna, 
P38, etc. AN3151, 24V 17 Amps. shielded, $22 dry. Fits 
ATT, ATll, Twin Beach, T50 Cessna, etc. AN3152, 12V 
34 Amps $12 dry. Fits AT19, Stinson, BT13, PT23, & 
T50 Cessna, etc. NAF1062-17, smaller, 12V 17 Amps, 
$17 dry, Fits L3, L5, PT19, etc. TPWS-13-16, 12V 63 
Amps. $47.50 dry. Fits BT13 & AT6 D88 heavy duty, 
12V 89 Amps. $50 dry. Fits DC3, C37, Conestoga, etc. 
AW-1225 12V 24 Amps. $29.85 dry. Fits Cub Cruiser, 
Luscombe SKY-6V, 10 Amps. Wt. 8#, $14.95 dry. Fits 
Piper Cubs. Add $4 for charging. Cannon quick discon- 
nects available for AN series at $3.50. Flying Equip- 
a. Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept F, Chicago 13, 
NAVY Intermediate Jackets, genuine, brand new, dark 
brown goatskin leather with mouton fur collar, bi-swing 
back, celanese lined, zippered, elastic-knit waistband 
and cuffs, sizes 34 to 48, $35 each. Flying Equipment 
Co_, 1639-45 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ml. 
ANJ NAVY Winter Flight Jacket, Genuine, new, dark 
brown sheepskin lined leather, large shearling collar, 
zippered. Sizes 38-44-46 only $29.50. ANJ Navy Win- 
ter Flight Trousers to match $12 pr. Sizes 34 to 48. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1639-45 W. Wolfram St., Dept. 
F,, Chicago, 13, Il 

HELMETS. A-ll AAF, kidskin leather with sponge rub- 
ber earcups, $3.45, ANH-15 tan byrd cloth, sponge rub- 
ber earcups, summer type, $1. Sun Dodger Flying cap, 
khaki or olive drab twill, long visor, $1.15. B2 Pilot 
Cap, sheepskin lined dark brown leather, long visor, 
ear laps, $3.75. Flying Equipment Co., 1639-45 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Tk. 
RAY-BAN Sun Glasses; Original, made by Bausch & 
Lomb, gold filled frames, ladies or gents, $7.95, with 
Sweat-bar, $10.95, Shooting Glasses, $13 pr. Pilot Li- 
cense Cases-P1 Genuine Morocco Leather, six windows 
$2.50, P2-sheepskin leather, black, $1.25. Add 20% 
excise tax to License cases. Gloves B3A AAF summer 
Flying Gloves, dark brown unlined genuine kidskin lea- 
ther, all sizes $2.95, GI Gloves, Khaki wool with lea- 
ther palms, $1.95. Navy Pilot Gauntlet, dark brown 
goatskin leather, baby lamb lined, one finger mitten 
type $7.95. Regular wool knit glove, brown or maroon 
95¢. Scarfs, white nylon 66’’x18’’ $1.95. Gold Stamping 
Name on leather strip, one line 65¢, two lines, $1. Send 
for free list. Flying Equipment Co., 1639-45 W. Wolfram 
St., Chic 13, Tl. (Dept. F.) 

SNAP Vents $1 pair. Booster coils, works on 6-12 or 
24 volt, new, $3.50. Range filters FL-8-A, new, $2.50. 
Nessy, 3786 W. 116, Cleveland, Ohio 

E6B COMPUTERS: steel construction, leather case. 
Used but good. $45 per dozen; $5 apiece, postpaid. 
Southwest Supply, Sanderson, Texas 

L-1 FLYING Suits in forest green wool gabardine with 
nine zippered pockets. Sizes medium-regular, medium- 
long and small-regular, $9.95. R.A.F.Mfg. Co., 6 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. Buy direct and save. __ 
K-1 FLYING Suits in light tan made of durable Byrd- 
cloth in sizes medium-short, medium-regular, med- 
ium-long and large-regular all with nine zippered poc~ 
kets $9.95. R.A. F.Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 
1, Ill. Buy direct and save 

NAME Strips, your name printed in gold with wings on 
a leather strip which can be sewn on any type of jac- 
ket or flying suit. Only 75¢ per strip. Sorry, no C.O.D.;s. 
R.A.F.Mig. Co., 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ut. 
SUNGLASSES, Beautiful 4 base, 14 Kt. gold plated Air 
Corps type sunglass with mother-of-pearl sweatbar, 
in both ladies and mens sizes special @ $2.75. On or- 
ders for one dozen or more ask for our 25% discount. 
R.A.F.Mig. Co., 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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TIRES, new, for all types of Aircraft. 5.00x4, $7; 

6.00x6, $9; 8.00x4, $9; 6.50x10, $9; 7.00x6, $9 

7.50x10, $9; 8.50x10, $9.50; 8.90x12 50, $8.75; ri 00xj2 
a 


$17.50; 26x6, $12; 1600x16, $27.50; 17.00x16, $52; 
17.00x20, $27.50; 34x9-9 00x16, $19.50; 27°", $9 95; 
30’’ $12.95; 33°’, $15; 44°’, $37.50; 47°’, $30; 56°’ 
$37.50. Tail wheel sizes 6.00x2 solid, $1.25; 8.00, $4 
10.00, $5; 12.50, $7; 12.50x41/2, $6; 145x4 35.95 





9.00x6, $9.75; 10 00x7, $9 75; 10x3, 
able also. Send for complete list Flying Equipment C 
1639-45 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, 





BOOKS 





ATTENTION. G.I. Operators, you are permitted u 
your contract to specify Zweng publicat when re- 
quired or desirable. The law does not compell y 
accept a particular text. cweng put ations have over 


a period of years lessened the burden imposed on the 
Operator and Ground instructor. Disc 
average. Many of the alert Veter 
now specify Zweng publication, viz 
ing (Commercial and Private Pil 
ology tor Airmen $3; Ratio a 
Aeronautical Navigation, 
out of print). Flight Inst yr, 
$4; Airline Transport Pilot, $4; C 
for Pilots, $1; Aircraft and Engine 
Engineer, $4; Parachute Technic 
Catalog with discounts) Pan Am 
vice, 12021-F2, N_ Hollywood, Ca 


COMMERCIAL and Private Pilot 
























text by Charles A. Zweng will r flight 
ratings. For both commercial ngs, $ 
Latest map type examinations, \ are i 


cluded. Pan American Navfgati 
12021 Ventura Biwd., N_ Holl 
FLIGHT Instructor, by Charl 
examiners and applicants for flig 
Only book available which shows 
flight maneuvers. Contains ty; 
examination questions and ans 3, 
C.0.D. Pan American Navigation Service, Dept F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd , N_ Hollywood, Calif. 
CAR for Pilots, a new book of Civil Air Regulat 
which apply to airmen of all ratings. Arranged & Index 
ed for fast, simple reference to any desired regulz 
Includes latest revisions. Postpaid or C.O.D. $1 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., 
Dept F-1, N. Hollywood, Calif 
MECHANICS ‘Examinations f 
“AGE Mechanics’’Manual’ 
tion contains questions & answers 1 
where. 254 pages, $3, postpaid or 
ican Navigation Service, Dept. F-1 
N. Hollywood, Calif _ 
FLIGHT Engineers: Charles A. Z 
Engineers Manual’’ contains typical 
tions and answers for flight enginee 
paid or C.0.D Pan American N 
F-}, 1202] Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
NOTICE: Bulletin 24 is no lor 
government. Operators can specify 
Navigation’’ by Charles A 
to Dealers. Outstanding G.I. appro 
ing Zweng texts (Free Catal Pan American Naviga- 
tion Service, 12021-A9, N_ Ho 
ATTENTION Mechanics: Do 
craft and Engine License? ‘ TR »s 
vices’’ have spent two years com 
will enable you to obtain your | 
and we guarantee you to pa 
aminations or every cent of your money ¥ 
ed. Complete multiple choice examinati 
compiled on each phase of the latest 1948 C./ 
craft and Engine written exa t 
previously sold for fifteen d 
whelming demand has enabled 
prices: Aircraft Mechanic $3 
Both for $5. Sent postpaid or C.O.L 
guarantee is dated and included with y 
aminations Ross Aeronautical Services, Dept. F 
P.O. Box 1794, Tulsa, 1, Ok! 

Back- ants € “Magazines. 























r 1943 can be found in 
Zweng 








examination ques- 
r rating. $4, post- 
1 Service, Dept 
SS __—e 
nger being printed t 
*‘Aerona 
list. Discou 


ved schools are u 








satior 

















Zweng $3 

















AIRCRAFT Year Books 
Tarzana, 3, Calif ree ae 
MECHANICS, Pilots, Instructors: New “R 
teed Questionaires’’ just off the press to help y 

tain your C.A.A. Ratings. Engine Mechanic $3; Aircraft 
mechanic $3; Both for $5 (these two Questionaire 

ver the very latest examinations including the same dia- 
grams as used by C.A.A.), Commercial! Pilot, $4 
Questionaire covers Aircraft and Engines, Nav n 
Materology, C.A.R. and includes the same navi 
and weather maps used by C.A A. on their exams 
Flight Instructor $4 (‘‘Must’’ for every pilot s 

his Flight Instructors Rating); Engine Instructors 
Aircraft Instructors, $2.50; Navigation Instructors, 
$2.50; Meterology Instructors $2.50; (All ground in- 
Structors Questionaires include a separate Question- 
aire covering *‘ Fundamentals of Instruction’’ without 
charge). Our ‘‘Money Back Guarantee”’ is dated and in- 
cluded with every order. CO.D. or postpaid. Ross Aero- 
nautica] Services, Dept. l-F PO Box 1794. Tulsa | 
Okla 
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FLYING 





INSTRUCTION 





FLIGHT Training plus: The Florida Aviation Academy 








is the only Private School of 1g you all the advant« 
ages: 1. Free Housing on Field for students available 
to both veterans (under the G.I.Bill of Rights) and civ- 
ilians. 2 rt, 4-200x6000 ft. maca- 


Large modern air; 
) runway ic 
truction 


entirely for student 
ze right on the field, 
Free Flight Train- 
of Rights, offering 
ercial, Flight In- 
now being planned 5 Rec- 
hing, hunting, boating and 
ht barbeques in a State that is 
mate and outdoor sports. 
hlet, ‘‘A Career and A Va- 
R.H. Browning, School Di« 
Academy (formerly the 
I Box 980, Sanford, Fl 
COMMERCIAL Student Pilot A new study book writ- 
ten for the new Comn t exam Questions and 
nswers on Regulations, Navigat , Meteorology, Air- 
raft and Theory, and Seatnes s. P Drinted easy to read, 











reasonable r 





San- 
rida 


ercial Pil 















200 pages, digest size, $2.50. Official ‘“‘WorldAir 
Chart’’ included free ™ back guarantee. Also Pri- 
vate, $1, Flight Instruc $2. Navig-Aid(Cross- 


Country Planner) $1. C.0.D 
, Dept 1D8, 112E Gr 


or postpaid. Hangar Fly- 
Bloomington, Ill 


ir 






















SAMPLE Commercial Ex Complete quiz, 30 ques- 
tions and answers on each regulations, navigation, 
meteorology, aircraft a ry, engines Similar to 
CAA written 50¢ ca stamps, no C.O.D. Money 
back guarantee. Hangar Flying, Dept. 1G8, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Il. 

FREE. How to fly cross-c safely, how to land at 
airports, told in booklet ppy Landings’’, sent to 
Pilots and Students Please enclose 10¢ for postage and 


oom- 





pt. KS, 112 E. Grove, Bl 








ng 
STU DENT Pilots 


A complete study course for Private 





Pilot exam. New Civil Air Regulations plus questi ns 
and answers. 84 pages, digest size, printed with large 
legible type, $1. Money back guarantee. Also Quiz 


books for Commercial, $2 5 
Navig-Aid, Cross Country | 
paid. Hangar Flying Dept 
ington, Ill. 
FLIGHT Engineers: Typical q 
1948 C.A.A. Written exa 
prepared by flight engineers who have passed the ex- 
amination. This is not a bo 23. sent postpaid or 
C.0.D Charles Edward Chapa pel, 2510 West 80th Street, 
Inglewood, Calif 

PRACTICAL Aircraft Hy ulic 


Flight Instructor, $2, 
lanner, $1. C.O.D. or post- 


, 12 E. Grove, Bloom- 








uestions and answers for 
on for Flight Engineers 


















51 large, clear, color- 
illustrations. Includes diag of the DC-3, DC-6, Con- 
Stellations, and Convair-Liner. Covers principles, sys- 





tems, unit operation, a 
the student, mechanic, 
3.85 postpaid. World 


yuble shotting. Written f or 
pilot. Easy to understand 
» 1837 Champa St., Denver 





ine 





FLIGHT Engineers’ Course: enrollments accepted now. 
Prepare for a job with the airlines. Night classes. Free 








bulletin. Address: Regi , Pan American Navigation 
Service, Dept. F-l, | 1 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif 





VETERANS: Be a pilot. Tuition paid under the G.I. Bill. 
Private, Commercial, Flight Instructor, Instrument, 
and Multi-engine Courses. Opportunities for part-time 
employment while studying. Ideal flying conditions. Write 












for information 1001 of Aeronautics, Ad- 
rian, Mich te 

COMPLETE priv C mercial and flight instructor 
courses offered veterans and private students. Write 


school of Aeronautics, Gridley Airport, Ypsilanti, Mich. 





HELP WANTED 





A&E MECHANICS. Become Flight Engineers. See ad- 














vertisement under ‘‘Instruction’’ Charles Edward 
Chape ——— 

PILOTS. Aircraft and zine Mechanics, Aviation 
Workers. Confidential rts on who and where to 
contact for best r and big pay. Domestic 






and Foreign 1 Service and survey or 
employment opportunities. $2 cash or C.O.D. Reports 
for other fields available Research Services, Person- 
nel Department, Box 426, 1720 Market Street, St Louis 
I 
AIRLINE Jobs. Recent survey of airline employment 
opportunities tells you what jobs there are, and how to 
get them. Gualifications, salaries. Where to apply. $1 
Cc hristopher Publications, Dept. C-8, Box lll, Holts- 
vil * 5 ae i 

0 AIR Group program is “creating thousands of jobs. 
$1 brings latest complete list of companies to con- 
tact for high paying opportunities. Christopher Pub- 
lications, Box l111-CA8, Holtsville, N. Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE of Spartan’s School of Weather wants work 
P O. Box 135, Lenoir City, Tenn 


1948 


FLIGHT Instructor: Young lady desires flight instruct 
ing position. Fully qualified, experienced. Excellent 
character reference. Miss G. R. Hable, 809 Woodland 
Ave., Duluth 5, Minn._ 
LICENSED A&E desires position, preferably with air- 
port operator. 7; years experience, inspector & mech- 
anic. Box 594, c/o Flying 
EX-WASP, college graduate 
with single, multi-engine, flig 
trument ratings. Desires positi 
flying entailed Free to travel 
Box 596, c/o Flying 
VERY capable A& E wi 
work for a private concer 
13th St , Tulsa, 5, Okla 
PILOT. Own car & Globe Swilt. 
graphic background. Age 35, 
Flying. 

FORMER Airline Pilot de 
Pilot. No drinking, smok 
Certificate. Box 593, c 


August, 











has commercial license 
ht instructor, and ins- 
on flying, or with some 
Available immediately. 





shes t » do your maintenance 
n. Don McClelland, 1623 E 








Sales & extensive photo- 
married. Box 597, c/o 





nal 
ot’s 





ireS position as pers 
; Airline Pil 





32 years 








PATENTS 





INVENTORS: Without ob 
explaining the steps you 
ent on your invention. J 
Patent Attorney, 218 C 

D.C eae 
INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you have in- 
vented scmething of value write me without obligation, 
for information as to what steps you should take to se- 
cure Patents or Trademarks Write Patrick D. Beavers 
(Formerly Randolph & Beavers). Registered Patent 
Attorney, 912 Columbian Bldg., Washington, 1, D.C. 


gation, 





write for information 
take to secure a Pat- 
1 N. Randolph, Registered 

ian Bldg., Washington 1, 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color illustrat- 





ed book ‘‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’’ free. Some 
offer occational day off rk home. Expect something 
odd. Pacific, 75, Oceanside, Calif. 


ONE Acre Ojai Valley $2000 Value. $3000 House Trail- 
er, shelter with bathroom, bedroom, etc., New garden 
tractor, rabbits, chickens. 1937 Oldsmobile Sedan re- 
built. Swap all for good four place airplane, prefer Stin- 
son. Write Boxholder, Rt.2, Box 503C, Ojai, Calif 
FLYING Dude Ranch, n Idaho. Airport, hangars, 
restaurant, filling station, 5 houses, 20 partially comp- 
leted cabins. Boat, seaplane docks. Famous vacation 
and big game country. 200 fertile acres between river 
and National highway. 15 miles frontage on each. $100, 
000. Joe Gibbs, Kress Bldg , Houston, Texas 

OZARK Resort and Home Sites. 5 acres $95. J.T.Arm- 
Strong, Shook, Mo 









oouu 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HOT-ROD Manual, Jy t Fords, photos, instructions, 
$1.50. Air mailed, 75. Racing parts list, $.25. Hol- 





lywood Hot~-Rod, 
Calif. 7 
“84 CARD Tricks,’ 25¢. ‘‘Police Ju-Jitsu,  50¢. ‘‘Sci- 
entific Boxing,’’ 50¢. Free Catalogs. Hirsch, Spring 
Valley 14, N.Y. 


AIRCRAFT Photogr 
52-page catalogue ™ 
World War 1 and ll. 
195, Toronto, arg = 

LEATHER Name patches g 

or Civilian wings, $1, 3 for $2. Clubs, Schools, any de- 
sign. Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone Tree,lowa. 
LEATHER Insignias made to order. Send sketch or de- 
sign. Satisfaction guaranteed. Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone 
Tree, Iowa. — 
AIRPLANE Photos and sketches. Entire stock of Craft 
Art Company and Aircraft Photo Service going at half 
price Free catalog. P.O. Box 2711, Sacramento,Calif 
“*PHOTO-Plans’’ 8"*x10" 1947 Bendix and Good- 
year Race winners and t, 50¢ Aero Research Lab- 
oratories, 2504 West Cherry Street, Milwaukee 5, Wis 


Los “Feliz B 


»x 9626-F, Hollywood 27, 











Sample photo and illustrated 
ing nearly 5000 aircraft from 
. Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 








gold stamped, with Military 











NOTICE! 


In replying to Box Numbers, be 


sure to address letters to 


FLYING 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 


Note! This doe 1 imbers 
City and State are shown 


pply to Box N where 
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a FOR YOUR EXAMINATIONS 
‘Sci- 
ring why guess? 
ated METEOROLOGY FOR AIRMEN, by Chorles A. 
rom Zweng. Weather and how it affects flying. De- 
Box signed to prepare students for the meteorology 
sections 1 yee pilot and instructor om " 
New typical examinations. J 
= COMMERCIAL & PRIVATE PILOT RATINGS 
Ge- | are combined in the new 1948 edition of 
= AERONAUTICAL TRAINING, Charles A. 
ae- Zweng's best-selling pilot manual. All subjects 
Lone included. With latest typical examinations. $3.00 
uc, «GROUND INSTRUCTOR, a new edition of the 
se authoritative guide to the CAA rating. Rec- 
raft INSTRUMENT FLYING, by Capf. P.V.H. ommended for both home-study and classroom 
half Weems, USN (ret.), and Charles A. Zweng. use. $3.00 
lif A new and completely revised second edition FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL. Text material 
0d of the famous work on flight by instruments. (including weight & balance, loading, Con- 
-ab- With new material on GCA, ILS, Radar, VHF stellation operation, etc.) and examinations ATTENTION OPERATORS OF VETERAN 
Wis a a a a oe Bo see Daren Sates. $4.00 TRAINING SCHOOLS: CAA Bulletin No. 24, 
td . AIRCRA NE MECHAN! MANUAL Practical Air Navigation, is no longer avail- 
_" ~— & + sane sb ote by Charles Preparation for the A. & E. certificates. heen ie. Yo replace i. in Veteran Flight Training 
$i, Fea eee, “Eee fo omeene. sis saaetaations $2.00 Ichools we recommend AERONAUTICAL NAVE 
; 4 “spe GATION, by Charlies A. Zweng. This up-to- 
questions and answers on weather, navigation, : ; i 
maps, CAR, range procedures, direction-find- JUST OFF THE PRESS Socapiion secthgue foe Filoh and instructor 
ing, approach and letdown problems, etc. $4.00 ti Lik ther ng book hich 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING, 6 , oe, Se ae See ee 
Charles A. Zweng and Allon C. Zweng. Nave, ANEW LINK TRAINER GUIDE :! are standard texts in many G?l. flight schools, 








gation, instruments, radio, airways, CAR, icing, 
meteorology and al subjects included in the 
government examination required of candi- 
dates for the Airline Pilot Rating. Typical ques- 
tions and answers, with new map problems. $ 
PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN. Text and examina- 
tions for the Rigger and Maintenance Ratings..$ 





4.00 
3.00 


LINK INSTRUCTOR MANUAL, by Charles A. 
Zweng. To prepare students for the rating of 
Link Trainer Instructor. Includes construction 
& operation of the Link Trainer, airway aids, 
CAR for instrument flight, and typical mul- 
tiple-choice questions, with answers, for 
Link Instructor examination. 








the 
$4 


AERONAUTICAL NAVIGATION 
lighten the ground instructor's burden and at 
the same time provide a thorough background 
for the student. 


helps to 


Write Today For Free, Complete Catalogue 





$3.00 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 
/ —~h—/Vew— be 


How to stop overheating 
at high altitudes 





Using specially developed petrolectronic equipment in 
a series of light plane “flying laboratory” tests, Stand- 
ard engineers found that highly volatile fuels lean out 
at high altitudes; cause e~cessive engine temperatures. 
Some gasolines actually boiled at 10,000 feet because 
of an improper ratio of light fractions. The fractions 
in Chevron Aviation Gasoline, however, are carefully 
blended in just the right proportions to give you extra 
protection against vapor lock and overheating at any 
altitude... and insure easy starting, fast take-off and Cylinder head 

maximum power aloft. temperature indicator 


Controls for 
oscilloscope 





Pyrometer for 
measuring various 
temperatures 





Cathode ray 
oscilloscope 





Clean valves mean fewer 


Detergents in*RPM’ “wes S| repairs, top performance 


keep valves and other INS YZ 
engine parts clean— 3, NA When valves jam and stick, the trouble is often caused by 
deposits on valve stems. When this happens, hot gasses pit 
valves ——~ and burn the valve faces and sometimes cause hot spots and 


rings and ring grooves ———4 = 2 i hazardous pre-ignition, Use RPM Aviation Oil because it’s 
- 3 specially compounded to fight gum and lacquer formations. 

cylinder ) r 1 “RPM” contains a detergent (or cleansing agent) that helps 
walls —+ keep rings and ring grooves ungummed, valves and valve 


ee as j guides clean and free of power-robbing carbon. 











"Ten point plan” insures 
fop ground service 


Standard Airport Dealers operate according to a 
“Service Procedure Chart” designed to give private 
flyers standardized, thorough “service station” type 
service for their planes. This new ten-point plan for 
taking better care of your plane shows dealers how 
to save your fuel; gas and oil your plane more quick- 
ly and accurately; clean the windshield; inspect the 
tires, shock struts and other parts for possible dam- 
age; and, in general, keep your plane in top condi- 
tion. Standard Airport Dealers know that safe and 
pleasant flying depends upon good service on the 
ground. You'll appreciate the extra service and extra 
attention that you will receive from Standard Air- 
port Dealers throughout the West. i GASOLINE 





"Play Safe—File A Flight Plan” [RTCErriC RCRA cI Cit 
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Aeromatic’ out-performs them all 
ond emergencies... 














i Four Lives and a new ship were 
* . at stake ... but the automatic 





itors action of the AEROMATIC 
Propeller gave pilot Faulkner 
split-second full power with flat 
pitch. Split-second, automatic 
pitch is what counts in emer- 
gencies ...it counts in normal 
operations, too. 
> 
\ 
J 
4 
POWER LINES cut his final approach at the last minute! The pilot, Mr. 
Edward Faulkner, president of Faulkner Aviation Industries, was really up 
against it! He had a full load, no wind and an air speed of only 60 MPH! 
by Here’s his own story of what happened... 
by od 
pit a 
—lUCi CSP ’ 
+ Y4 SHORTER TAKE-OFF: Automa- “ 
Its tically, with the engine at full * os 
one throttle, Aeromatic Propeller as- W HILE fully loaded and giving a demonstration, 
¥ sumes low pitch. Gets plane off a : . “ 4 +e _— . - . 
Ips Scant qulie alte Ga tial I was coming in to land on an unfamiliar runway. I did not notice the power lines 
Ive power. “ae until they were directly in front of me. My air speed was only 60 MPH . . . | 
- - . . 
applied full throttle at once, attempting to clear the lines, or force my way through 
»* them. Our landing gear was caught momentarily on the wires . . . but we ended up 
- . ° . y 7 
, er in a normal landing . . . as though nothing had happened. No one was hurt. The 
/y HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: Auto- tee , ; 
natiealior veapaniateentend tase, damage was negligible. We all agreed that a serious crash had been averted due to 
Increases pitch as air speed rises, “1: c c ~ os C , 
Gets plane to cruising sonal feuk, a8 the rugged stability and safety factors of the Bellanca Cruisair and the fact that ¢/ 
= mares ee Aeromatic Propeller immediately went into flat pitch and allowed us instant full power. | 
ae oo ens --- continued my demonstration with the same passengers and, as a result, obtained five 
are . >< , , - Pp a 
GREATER CRUISING RANGE AND orders for planes, all to be equipped with Aeromatic Propellers. 
SPEED: Automatically maintains the 
best pitch for top cruising on mini- 
mum fuel at any level up to critical AEROMATICS are available for these planes ... are being 
altitude. approved for other makes and models: 
~ 
es STINSON PIPER SUPER CRUISER ERCOUPE 
™ SWIFT 125 BELLANCA CRUISAIR RYAN NAVION 
ie GRUMMAN WIDGEON CESSNA 120 & 140 FAIRCHILD 24 
~~ — : : 
SAFER LANDINGS: Automatically also available for numerous foreign models 
adjusts its pitch for a long, flat ‘ 
glide. Moves to low pitch instantly 


for a quick pickup if pilot over- 
shoots the field. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION: Whether you . . 

own or Gian to bar & few plane, Wille The propeller with a brain 
today to your manufacturer or distrib- 
utor and ask about Aeromatic. Or write 
for your free AEROMATIC bookiet: 
Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller 
Dept., 218 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


KOPPERS for your personal plane 





Air-Controlled Automatic Propeller—Licensed under Potents of Evere! Propeller Corp 








Supe 125 


Big Plane Features 


and Performance! 
140 mph Cruising Speed 

48 mph Landing Speed 

425 Mile Range 

1,000 fpm Rate of Climb 

100 Ib. Beggage Capacity 
All-Metal Construction 
Modern, Low-Wing Design 


| Ret ble Landi G 
Sian aa cabin from direct rays of sun. - a ane me 
, ‘Hinges up and locks for easy entrance and exit. Now standard Hydraulic Flaps 


equipment on all models. 
Steerable Toil Wheel 


“Stop Range Increased 25°%o—575 miles maximum cruising range 
with new auxiliary tank (available as an accessory). New fuel venting sys- Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


tem for extra safety. 
’ Self-Starter and Generator 


New Cabin Window improves appearance, gives side visibility. Flat 


shelf behind seat for hats, log books, maps, etc. Aeromatic™ Propeller 


(deluxe model) 


Two-Way GE Radio 
(deluxe model) 


id 
t Lighted Compass 
& (deluxe medel) 


No other airplane under 
$6,000 gives you ALL 


these features. 













BOX 6191F DALLAS, TEXAS , 
OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS U S. and foreign governments and airlines use our fociiities for aircraft 


modification, conversion, ond overhaul in important volume’ General products include vending 
machines, Coca Cola truck hodves, metal cabinets, and parts for many products 








